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EORGE STERLING was in his 

twenty-first year when he came 

‘to Oakland in 1890 to work for 
his uncle, Frank C. Havens of the Re- 
alty Syndicate. Oakland, Honolulu, 
Carmel, New York and San Francisco— 
his life from 1890 to 1926 passed in 
these five communities. The important 
influences were exerted by Oakland, 
Carmel and San Francisco. 

The formative period was perhaps not 
quite completed when George came to 
Oakland. He was born in Sag Harbor, 
New York in 1869. Speaking of Sag 
Harbor in one of his latest writings, he 
said: “It was, and still potentially is, 
a boy’s paradise, and it was in such fav- 
orable surroundings that I passed all my 
years, as far as the twentieth, aside from 
a few Winters spent at school in Mary- 
land.” 

The school in Maryland’ where 
George passed several winters was St. 
Charles College at Ellicott City, a short 
distance southwest of Baltimore on the 
Patapsco River. Here George had as 
his teacher in English Father John Ban- 
nister Tabb. George was never tired of 
telling how much he owed to Father 
Tabb, and yet to many who knew 
George well the name of Father Tabb 
conveys no meaning. 

John Bannister Tabb was born near 
Richmond, Virginia in 1845. As a very 
young man he served in the Confeder- 
ate navy as captain’s mate on a blockade 
runner, and was taken prisoner. After 
the war he studied for the Episcopalian 
ministry, but in 1872, on the eve of 
ordination, he joined the- Catholic 
church, and began studies for the Cath- 
olic priesthood. He was ordained in 
1884 by Bishop (afterwards Cardinal) 
Gibbons of Baltimore. The rest of his 
life was spent in teaching and writing 
poetry. He died in 1909, having been 
completely blind for two years. 

All of Father Tabb’s poems were 
brief and packed with thought, and 
many of them were pointed with epi- 
gram. To find a poet comparable with 
him in the mastery of much in little one 
go back to Herrick. 

I have paused on Father Tabb be- 


1869-1926 
By Edward F. O’Day 
cause while editors like Gilder of The 


Century properly valued him, he is a 
good deal neglected nowadays—and also 
because he was the first to perceive that 
the boy George Sterling had the soul of 
a true poet. George told me the story. 
Day after day Father Tabb would come 
to the play-yard while George was busy 
with football or baseball. The priest 
would bide his time until he caught the 
boy’s eye. Then he would beckon, and 
George, no matter how reluctant, would 
obey the summons. He knew what was 
coming. “Take this, George, and memo- 
rize it. When you have it by heart, 
come and recite it-to me. Then you can 
go back to play.’”’ One day it would be 
Keats’ Sonnet on Chapman’s Homer, 
another day it would be part of Shelley’s 
Skylark or it might be a poem from 
Wordsworth or Tennyson. In this way 
Father Tabb awoke-the boy’s soul to the 
beauty of words, stored his mind with 
masterpieces, and nurtured the gift that 


_was to flower so beautifully but which 


only a genius like Father Tabb could 
suspect in a child. It was years before 
George realized the full meaning of Fa- 
ther Tabb’s procedure. 

In George’s very first book he has 
these verses entitled “Reading the Poems 
of Father Tabb”:""%- _ 

So airy sweet the fragile song, 

I deemed his visions true, | 
And roamed Edenic vales along, 
Lit by celestial dew. 


Illusive gleamed the timeless bow’rs ; 
The winds and streams were such 
As Eve had mourned—but ah, the 
flow’rs! 
‘Too delicate for touch! 
George had no intention of becoming 
a poet when he first arrived in Califor- 
nia. He devoted himself seriously and 
efficiently to the real. estate affairs of his 
uncle’s_ office. But he made friends 
among writers and artists, and gradu- 
ally he began to understand what was 
his proper life-work. In Oakland he met 
Joaquin Miller, Herman Whitaker, 


Xavier Martinez, Jack London and 


Ambrose Bierce. In Oakland, in 1896, 
he was married. After the marriage the 
Sterlings spent some time in Honolulu. 

Just how early Joaquin Miller’s poe- 
try came into George’s life we know at 
first hand. In his charming essay on 
Miller in the American Mercury George 
told how he and Roosevelt Johnson 
sprawled under a wild-cherry tree at Sag 
Harbor and read “Songs of the Sierras.” 
And: how, when Roosevelt Johnson ar- 
rived in Oakland a year after George, 
his first question was: “Have you gone 
to see Joaquin Miller yet?” The two 
boys made the pilgrimage together, and 
for George it was the beginning of a 
lasting friendship. Nobody in America 
had a sounder appreciation of the worth 
of Joaquin Miller’s poetry, nor a more 
balanced understanding of his amiable 
strength and his amiable weakness. 

Jack London, from those early Oak- 
land days to his death in 1916, exercised 
a strong influence on George Sterling. 
Jack, as we all know, found his true 
footing in life with the assistance of Ina 
Coolbrith, and I like to think that the 
reverence and affection in which George 
always held Miss Coolbrith was deep- 
ened by his knowledge of what she had 
done for Jack. As London influenced 
Sterling, so Sterling influenced London. 
It was the mutual influence of a very 
strong, close friendship. It has always 
seemed to me that London was the dear- 
est to George of all his friends. George 
was the only person, not related to Jack, 
who was privileged to be present when 
Jack’s ashes were entombed in the Val- 
ley of the Moon. 

But of course the strongest literary 
influence of those early Oakland days 
was Ambrose Bierce whom Sterling first 
met in 1893. Of that influence George 
has written, “From the beginning of my 
poetical efforts, I had been accustomed 
to submit to his criticism all that I 
wrote, and though he has been accused 
of laying a hand of ice on my muse, I 
can testify that he gave of his counsel 
generously and with acumen... . How- 
ever, the day was to come when I could 
not assent to all his aesthetic suggestions. 
When my unwillingness began unmis- 
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cakably to show itself he was not with- 
out evidence of pique. And yet he, who 
seldom found occasion for unconditional 
praise, could give it, and in my instance 
did give it, freely and to excess. But in 
almost all cases his praise bore a tonic 
element; when he gave honey it held a 
tincture of quinine. In view of the mod- 
ern movement in poetry, he was not, 
perhaps, the best master I could have 
known, but I cannot look back. to the 
days of my apprenticeship without feel- 
ings of gratitude. Also I have come to 


' agree with many of his suggestions that 


I once rejected.” 

George’s first book “The Testimony 
of the Suns” was dedicated to Bierce, 
and through the years that followed he 
found many occasions to sing and speak 
in admiration and defense of his master. 
And when a selection of Bierce’s letters 
was published by The Book Club of 
California in 1922, it was George who 
wrote the prefatory memoir. We learn 
there that Bierce’s criticism saved the 
youthful poet from publishing many an 
immature attempt. 

Those Bierce letters give us many 
bright little insights into the progress of 
a poet beginning to try his wings. In 
1901 we find George making his first 
acquaintance at Bierce’s suggestion with 
Stedman’s American Anthology. We 
find Bierce instructing him in the vari- 


ous rhyme schemes of the sonnet. We 


find him introducing George to Roget’s 
Thesaurus. We find Bierce getting 
George’s ‘““Memorial Day” published in 
the Washington Post—in all: likelihood 
the very first publication of a Sterling 
poem. 

A year later Bierce is writing from 
Washington to say that George is ad- 
vancing in poetry “at a stupendous rate.” 
Bierce has just read the Testimony of 
the Suns in manuscript. “I dare not 
trust myself to say what I think of it. 
In manner it is great, but the greatness 
of the theme !—that is beyond anything.” 
When the book appeared in 1903 his 
praise was more significant, because he 
had read and reread the Testimony and 
found it greater than he had thought it 
in manuscript. 

By January 1904 Sterling was writ- 
ing “A Wine of Wizardry.” Bierce 
writes to him: 

“You whet my appetite for that new 
poem. The lines 

“The blue-eyed vampire, sated at 
her feast, 
Smiles bloodily against the lep- 
rous moon’ 
give, me the shivers. Gee! they’re aw- 
ul!”’ 

A little later he received the com- 
pleted poem, and wrote to George: “I 
hardly know how to speak of it. No 
poem in English of equal length has so 
bewildering a wealth of imagination. 


Not Spenser himself has flung such a 
profusion of jewels into so small a cas- 
ket. Why, man, it takes away the 
breath!’ Bierce submitted it to Har- 
pers Magazine, the Atlantic, Scribner’s, 
The Century, the Metropolitan and 
Booklovers. All rejected it. It finally 
saw the light in the Cosmopolitan in the 
summer of 1907. In the same issue 
there was a critique by Bierce begin- 
ning: “Whatever length of days may be 
accorded to this magazine, it is not likely 
to do anything more notable in literature 
than it accomplished in this issue by the 
publication of Mr. George Sterling’s 
poem, ‘A Wine of Wizardry’.” It is not 
necessary to follow the history of that 
great poem. It carried George’s fame 
across the Rocky Mountains, ‘‘whose 
passes,” in the words of Bierce, ‘‘are so 
vigilantly guarded by cismontane criti- 
cism.”’ 

It was in 1905, I think, that Sterling 
moved to Carmel. Monterey he had 
already been taught to love by Charles 
Warren Stoddard and Charles Rollo 
Peters. If I am not mistaken, it was 
Rollo Peters who gave him the thought 
of moving to Carmel. George was sec- 
ond of all the Carmelites, Mary Austin 
alone having preceded him. : He lived 
there continuously for at least six years, 
and frequently returned afterwards. Of 
the influence Carmel exerted on Ster- 
ling’s poetry it is enough to say here 
that if you subtracted the inspiration of 
Carmel from his published volumes, you 
would take away much of his most sig- 
nificant work. It is not too much to 
assert that without Carmel George 
Sterling would have been a different 
poet from the one we came to know and 
value. 

Carmel’s debt to George Sterling is 
just as great. The late Frank Powers 
discovered Carmel, but George made it 
known throughout America. Distin- 
guished men and women went to visit 
him there, and departed enthusiastic 
about its natural beauty. George often 
said that the writers of Carmel were 
overrated and its scenery underrated. 
“You get so used to this pea-soup bay,” 
he said to me, referring to our harbor, 
“that you forget what blue water is 
like.””’ At Carmel George went back to 
the sports of his Sag Harbor boyhood. 
He hunted, fished, walked and swam. 
He was a strong swimmer, passionately 
fond of the water, and to my mind “‘Be- 
yond the Breakers,” an ecstatic celebra- 
tion of swimming, is one of his finest 
poems. 

Some time after returning from Car- 
mel to San Francisco George went to 
try his fortunes in New York. “Now 
that I have got what has been called 
‘the poison of art’ out of my system, I 
shall try some prose, some short stories,” 


he said. He stayed in New York about 
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fourteen months, and was glad to return 
to San Francisco. He had not the knack 
of writing stories, although his mind was 
fertile in the devising of plots which he 
passed along to Jimmy Hopper, Harry 
Leon Wilson and other friends. Some 
may recall a very striking story of Wil- } 
son’s called ““The Boy Who Counted a 
Million’ —it was based on an experience 
of George’s at Sag Harbor. 

In his late years in San Francisco 
George began writing prose—and very 
fine prose it was indeed. In 1913 when 
General Lucius Harwood Foote died, 
George wrote at my request a critique 
of his poetry. It was, I think, the ear- 
liest critical work he did, and if so it 
had the importance of a first step along 
a literary path that he learned to tread 
with sureness and distinction. His ap- 
preciation of Clark Ashton Smith, his 
essay on the modern trend of poetry, his 
tribute to Yeats’ ‘‘Lake Isle of Innis- 
free,” his delightful essays on Bierce and 
Miller, and his posthumous article on 


- Robinson Jeffers remind us that the best 


poets frequently write the best prose. 

It is a characteristic not to be over- 
looked in estimating George that very 
much of his prose was concerned with 
the praise of other poets. A great many 
poets lack either the time or the inclina- 
tion to celebrate their fellows. Not so 
George. He had a most generous atti- 
tude towards all of those who were try- 
ing to express themselves in his own 
medium. Many hours that might have 
been given to creative work he devoted 
to reading manuscripts and to seeking 
that something—it was often a very 
little something—which would permit 
him to write a word of encouragement 
to the beginner on Helicon. 

He was a deep and all-consuming 
reader, and in particular of poetry. He 
knew more about the English-writing 
poets—great and humble, classic and 
contemporaneous—than any other man I 
ever met. He had traced all the streams 
of California poetry from the beginning, 
and to hear him speak of Pollock, Stod- 
dard, Harte, Miller, Miss Coolbrith, 
Bierce, Ridge, Realf, Sill, O’Connell, 
Foote, Robertson, Josephare, Binckley, 
Gibbs, Scheffauer, and all the rest down 
to Jeffers, was to realize very vividly 
that California poetry might boast a 
tradition and a significance worthy of 
study. He of all men might have writ- 
ten the critical history of California 
poetry. In many places, in dealing with 
many names, he would have transcended 
his subject—but that is true of all great 
critical studies of poetry—and there 
would have emerged from his work not 
only a true understanding of the poets 
we have had, but a definite inspiration 
for our California poets of tomorrow. 

To the poets of California who began 

(Continued on Page 383) 
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Winter Sundown 


(In Memory of George Sterling) 
ROBINSON JEFFERS 


ORROWS have come before and have stood mute 
With blind implacable masks, the eyes cannot endure 
them, 
They draw sidelong and stand 
At the shoulder; they never depart. 


It is not good to pretend vision or enlightenment, 
Charm grief asleep with falsehoods; no further is known 
But that the beautiful friend 

We loved grew weary of the suns. 


He said there was a friend among friends; he has found him; 
We too shall go sometime and touch what gift 

Hides in the careful hand 

Under the dark cloak. 


Gifts are light darts flung at a friend’s desire, 

This last one takes the target. I have thought for myself 
That peace is a good harbor. 

Shall I not think so for him? 


The sweetest voice of the iron years has desired 
Silence, the prince of friendship has desired peace. 
He that gave, and not asked 3 
But for a friend’s sake, has taken 


One gift for himself; he gives a greater and goes out 
Remembered utterly generous, constraining sorrow 
Like winter sundown, splendid 

Memory to ennoble our nights. 


The gray mothers of rain sail and glide over, 

The rain has fallen, the deep-wombed earth is renewed; 

Under the greening of the hills | . 
Gulls flock in the black furrows. 


And how shall one believe he will not return 
To be our guest in the house, not wander with me 


Again bythe Carmel river, 


Nor on the reef at Soberanes? 


(Reprinted from Overland Monthly March, 1927.) 
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Knew Him 


HEN air breathes of death so 

\X/ lately mourned, it vivifies one 

to turn to life and inhale red- 
blooded memories. I write of vivid days 
and nights when George, and Carrie his 
wife, together made their home in Pied- 
mont. There are, still about, only a few 
of us who were familiar in that colorful 
household which Carrie kept so sweet 
for her man. But he was not 
her man,: he was no one’s man 
—not even his own man. He 
was forever searching into 
himself to be sure, but also 
“lonely for some one I shall 
never know.’ Most of those 
who in press and periodical 
have timely and admiringly re- 
called acquaintanceship with 
George Sterling, know of a 
later period than that which 
springs out of my heart to my 
pen. To them, his wife is a 
mere incident, a person of 
hearsay—a pale wraith of 
whom they have been remind- 
ed when scanning the career 
of the man; a woman who, 
sadly enough, took her own 
life “after long grief and 
pain.” 

To friends of longer stand- 
ing the two cannot be dissoci- 
ated. I think it was shortly 
after their marriage that they 
went to Hawaii. It was a dis- 
appointing experience. George 
was from some cause thor- 
oughly discontented. When 
told where they had made 
headquarters, I naturally ask- 
ed their impressions of a neigh- 
borhood which I well know— 
of this and that thrilling gorge 
or strand or crater, things of 
tremendous beauty and easily 
accessible. “‘We never went there,” an- 
swered Carrie. The reason given was 
that George was not interested. More 
than once I have heard him insist that 
travel books were sufficient. One needed 
no travel experience. 

My earliest meetings with the tall and 
handsome pair, George and his wife, 
were in their Piedmont circle. Jack, al- 
ready a friend of my family, was about 
twenty-seven, George older. They were 
in and out of each other’s houses on the 
hill, and sometimes came to mine in 
Berkeley. The voiceless relationship of 
the two boys, still in its infancy, went 
on to the end of life—basically an un- 
questioning friendship. Neither was too 
prosperous at the time.  Voiceless 


By Charmian Kittredge London 


their friendship? ‘Take the following, 
related to me years afterward by Jack. 
It is a small matter in actuality, but 


marked the beginning of an eloquent | 


spiritual comprehension they did not 
pause to analyze at the moment. Never 
a word was uttered on a night when the 


Carrie Sterling 


Poet, walking part-way home with the 
young story-teller to his bungalow on 
the eucalyptus steep, slipped something 
into the other’s pocket. Never a word 
was uttered when, upon a like occasion 
some months thence, an equivalent some- 
thing was slipped back into the Poet’s. 
Jack, “being so made,” was the first to 
analyze. George seldom analyzed any- 
thing, apparently, except when chal- 
lenged. No matter what the subject or 
whether he had ever before considered 
it, with corrugated brows between nar- 
rowed, introverted eyes, he pondered 
briefly. He would then, under modest 
demeanor come out with rounded and 
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satisfying exposition. “‘Now that is gen- 
ius!’ Jack marveled with shining eyes. 
“IT have it not; I must plod!’’ ‘And so 
the “‘plodder,” evidently deep in melan- 
choly at the time, addressed George in 
this wise: “. . . This I know, that in 
these later days you have frequently 
given me cause for honest envy. And 
you have made me speculate, trying to 
make you out, trying to lay 
hands on the inner side of you 
—what you are to yourself in 
short. Sometimes, I conclude . 
that you have a cunning and 
deep philosophy of life, for 
yourself alone, worked out on 
a basis of disappointment and 
disillusien. Sometimes I say, I 
am firmly convinced of this, 
and then it all goes glimmer- 
ing, and I think that you don’t 
want to think, or that you 
have thought no more than” 
partly, if at all, and are living 
your life out blindly and nat- 
urally. 

“So I do not know you, 
George, and for that matter I 
do not know how I came to 
write this.” 

A year later when George 
presented his first book, in the 
flyleaf he wrote: 

“To our genius, Jack Lon- 
don: Here’s my book, my 
heart you have already.” 

George Sterling’s advancing 
reputation brought men and 
women from afar to his house. 
But it was Caroline Rand 
Sterling, “Carrie” and “Cad- 
die’ to her intimates, who 
equally, with her superior fac- 
ulty for home-making, drew 
them to come again or to re- 

-member always the abounding 
harmony of that informal cottage. And 
she was beautiful, moving through those 
years with a subtle grace tinged with 
childlike humor spontaneous as her mis- 
chievous smile. Some sculptor should 
have modeled her, body and face. The 
subtlety of her beauty was enhanced by 
a trick of smiling with her brown eyes 
and that fascinating mystic mouth. It 
was small, with deep-cornered lips part- 
ing over the teeth with an elfin, tanta- 
lizing sweetness of expression. 

“Oh, Georgie, look—she is so pretty,” 
once I nudged him at a lull in cards. 
But he was already looking at her. 

“She’s a very fascinating young per- 


son, Chumalums de Chums,” he whis- _ 


pered in return, and his eyes searched 
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mine dimly for a moment, as if to ex- 
change an elusive something that could 


not be worded. Those silent instants — 


curiously stand out the clearest in retro- 
spect. 

It was shortly after this, I think, that 
he wrote “To My Wife’: 


“NG@? beauty of the marble set 
To art’s intensest line, 

Nor depth of light and color met, 
Tho’ all indeed are thine— 
Not these thy loveliness impart 
For,. wrought by wiser Hands, 
The charm that makes thee all 

thou art 
Beyond transition stands. 


And surer fealty to thee, 
O fairest! I confess 

For that beyond all fair I see 
The grace of tenderness. 

Past Art’s endeavor to portray 
Or poet’s word to reach; 

For all that Beauty seems to say 
Is told in feeble speech.” 


Caroline seemed an ideal helpmate 
for a genius. She could engage with him 
merrily, or solace, if only with silence, 
an inexplicable mood. Work hard Carrie 
did, as a woman must who plays her part 
in such wholehearted hospitality out of a 
modest income. But no trace of fatigue 


or untidiness ever bothered a lucky guest. - 


Sometimes precariously rickety bridges 
had to be crossed. Luckily, if not a fairy 
godmother there was a fairy sister who 
came to the rescue when matters be- 
came acute, as happens in the house of 
poets! 

This sister of Carrie, was always at 
their backs, though few knew this. No 
benefactress ever more successfully hid 
her light under a bushel than Mrs. 
Frank C. Havens. I hope she will for- 
give me for removing the “bushel.” It 
was mainly through her interest and 
generosity that George and Carrie were 
able to capture their paradisal dream at 
Carmel-by-the-Sea. "They had yearned 
to build there. And one of George’s 
most ardent ambitions was to ralse po- 
tatoes in a lush meadow overleaned by 
their redwood-pillared portico. But that 
is another story. : 

Carrie was quick in the tongue and 
could on occasion throw unnecessary de- 
corum to the winds and romp with the 
best of the tomboy rout. I linger through 
old albums that picture the fancy dress 
and dress that is not fancy but pure 
characterization by a clever company of 
souls on the lark! Carrie was Queen of 
Fun among them. Yes, she and her hus- 
band contributed equally in their dif- 
ferent ways to a congenial menage that 
held together the mob. | 

And those who were blind to other 
than Marthan attainments on Carrie’s 
part had their eyes opened when she 
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tackled the concise statement of some 
scientific or philosophical subject which 
she had studied. 

Some of us, painfully observant in the 
time of separation that was to come, 
could not but hold that the two should 
have remained together. They were, 
most things considered, in the long run 
each other’s best fortune. When tidings 
of Carrie’s shocking, if poetic, suicide in 
Piedmont came to George, who was 
more or less reveling in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, he returned swiftly to California, 
never to leave. Not more beautifully 
than Carrie did the Lady of Shalott lay 
herself to sleep and wake no more. And 
George Sterling never ceased to regret. 


He had learned that, in some strong and — 


enduring kinships, passion is the passing 
part. I defy those few who knew George 
and Carrie and all that was, to read 
with steady eyes and lips “Spring in 
Carmel,” from “Sails and Mirage.” It 
was written upon his first retracing after 
her death of the path to the Carmel cot- 
tage in the pine forest: | 


SPRING IN CARMEL 
Oe CARMEL fields in the spring- 


time the sea-gulls follow the plow. 
White, white wings on the blue above! 


White were your brow and breast, O - 


Love! 
But I cannot see you now. 
Tireless ever the Mission swallow 
Dips to meadow and poppied hollow; 
Well for her mate that he can follow, 
As the buds are on the bough. 


_By the woods and waters of Carmel the 


lark is glad in the sun. 
Harrow! Harrow! Music of God! 
Near to your nest her feet have trod 
Whose journeyings are done. 
Sing, O lover! I cannot sing. 
Wild and sad are the thoughts you 
bring. 
Well for you are the skies of spring, 
And to me all skies are one. 


In the beautiful woods of Carmel an 
iris bends to the wind. 
O thou far-off and sorrowful flower! 
Rose that I found in a tragic hour! 
Rose that I shall not find! 
Petals that fell so soft and slowly, 
Fragrant snows on the grasses lowly, 
Gathered now would I call you holy 
Ever to eyes once blind. 


In the pine-sweet valley of Carmel the 
cream-cups scatter in foam. 
Azures of early lupin there! 
Now the wild lilac floods the air 
Like a broken honey-comb. 
So could the flowers of Paradise 
Pour their souls to the morning skies; 
So like a ghost your fragrance lies 
On the path that once led home. 


On the emerald hills of Carmel the 


spring and winter_have met. 
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Here I find in a gentled spot 
The frost of the wild forget-me-not, 
And—I cannot forget. 
Heart once light as the floating feather 
Borne aloft in the sunny weather, 
Spring and winter have come to- 
gether— 
Shall you and she meet yet ? 


On the rocks and beaches of Carmel the 
surf is mighty to-day. 
Breaker and lifting billow call 
To the high, blue Silence over all 
With the word no heart can say. 
Time-to-be, shall I hear it ever? 
Time-that-is, with the hands that 
sever, 
Cry all words 
“Never!” 
And name of her far away! 


(sens, who, it may be, was not 


made to encompasss a grand passion 
for one woman, could divine and express 
love as few men or women, knowing 
love, can do. | 

To any, not so close to them, who 
think George’s wife of many years acted 
hastily or unwisely in leaving her hus- 
band, let me say that she behaved most 
wisely and patiently preceding the di- 
vorce that came about. — 

For a year or two before her end she 
became warped from ultimate bitterness 
that led toward estrangement of some 
of her most tried friends—as if deliber- 
ately to tear from her all association 
with the old life. That bitterness only 
waned in her self-inflicted death. She 
was not herself. 

So now there is a gladness in laying 
my wreath upon her memory, just as 
there is in calling attention to the trib- 
ute the essentially desolate poet rendered 
her in verse and speech. The pages of 
“Sails and Mirage” are drenched with 
its perfume. 


but the dreadful 


THE SHADOWS 


Signe you call above the grasses 
Where the lonely river passes 
Gently, but she cannot hear— 
Thrush of twilight, lark of morning, 
Quail of noon whose crystal warning 
Tells of one who wanders near. 


Ever out across the valley, 
Veering hawk or swallow sally. 
And the snowy gull goes free. 
Pine and poppy, sage and willow, 
Silver foam and azure billow, 
Wait us, but she cannot see. | 


Wind of autumn, hush of dreaming, 

Star of evening westward gleaming, 
Still you haunt me from the Past. 

Voice of ocean, sadly calling, 

Still you haunt the days befalling 
And the days that could not last. 


ii 
ti 
i} 
i] 
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Undulate round the world, serene- 
ly arriving 
In the day, in the night,-to all, to each, 
Sooner or later delicate death. 


(Cena lovely and soothing death, 


Prais’d be the fathomless universe, 

For life and joy, and for objects and 
knowledge curious, 

And for love, sweet love—but praise! 
Praise! praise! | 

For the sure-enwinding arms of cool- 
enfolding death. 


Dark mother always gliding near with 
soft feet, | 

Have none chanted for thee a chant of 
fullest welcome ? 

Then I chant it for thee. I glorify thee 
above all. 

I bring thee a song that when thou must 
indeed come, come unfalteringly. 

In these beautiful words a great poet 
has challenged death. 

“The dark mother, always gliding 
near with soft feet” has enfolded George 
Sterling to her tender arms and carried 
him to the other world. The sensitive, 
Dante-like man of gentle, chivalric bear- 
ing has gone in search of deeper truths 
and higher perceptions of beauty. 

Life is what he loved; yet his tired 
tortured spirit craved surcease of sor- 
row. And now, despite his own wistful 
avowal that “the happy dead hear not 
at all,’’ those faithful friends from whom 
he so silently stole away can not but 
feel that he is dreaming in fairer realms 
than ours. 


He has solved his problem in his own 
way, in the path of the old Romans 
weary of the march of life, and is car- 
rying with him to his immortal kinsmen, 
the bards of other days, a_ beautiful 
image of a world enriched by his imag- 
ination and the glorious language in 
which he clothed his thoughts. 

I cannot presume to appraise his liter- 
ary merits. It is of George Sterling— 
beloved George Sterling, the man, the 
friend, the lover of humanity—that I 
would write; yet it is difficult to disso- 
ciate the man and his work, for his 
poetry and his personality were one. 

There is no sad contrast between the 
poet and his poetry. The love of beauty 
permeates everything he wrote. His 
poetry is sweet, pure, classic. His per- 
sonality was at once a coalescence of 
grace, love, artistry, romance, freedom, 
independence, loyalty and courage. 


By Albert Bender | 


The poetic impulse in him, so strong, 
so creative, manifested itself in songs of 
imperishable lyric beauty to the last day 
of his life. Every action of his, every 
poem he wrote, was colored and ani- 
mated by love of harmony and sublime 
music, the melody of spring, the open 
fields, “the clouds of fire,” the golden 
lightning, the sea, the cosmic vistas; of 
art and literature, the sorrows and joys 
and passions, the hopes and ideals and 
spirit of our common life—all were 
transmuted into gold of the soul by his 
rich imaginings and his articulate trans- 
lation of those imageries for others. 


FOR G. S. 


Elle est morte n’en pouvant plus. 
L’Ardeur et les vouloirs moulus. 

Et cest elle qui s’est tuee. 
Infiniment extenuee. 


—Verhaeren. 


ALK lightly! He is sleeping here. 
Be silent lest your breath 
Forming a word drop to his ghostly ear 
And start him up from death. 


Leave him with silence. Let the weeds 
Run wild, here, and free; 

Let the forlorn wind serve his needs 
And the moon his warder be. 


Walk gently! Walk quickly by— 
We are the two who did not die . . . 


EORGE STERLING was born 
unto singing, but he did not think 
that by song alone could life be lifted to 
its highest plane. In fact, the dissonances 
of life, which found him quite as re- 
sponsive as its harmonies, beat poignantly 
upon his heart. He flamed against the 
injustice of society and the travail of 
the poor, and if he could he would have 
created a new world where truth and 
justice and beauty should prevail. 

Often he spoke of his love for his fel- 
lows and his firm faith in humanity. He 
and his dear friend, Jack London, often 
argued far into the night on schemes of 
socialism for enlightenment and justice, 
and the betterment of industrial and eco- 
nomic conditions. 

In those early days, before the futility 
of it all descended upon him, one could 


frequently find him in crowded halls 
where the toilers and insurgents in the 
great battle for human rights congre- 
gated. Often have I met him afterward 


_and learned Sterling’s life. He was 


deeply loved. He was not like Shelley, 
“beating in the void his luminous wings 
in vain.” He was effectual from the 
first days when the magister, Ambrose 
Bierce, acclaimed him as one of the 
great poets. How few could have with- 
stood the incense:of those days! Yet 
through it all, with a world at his feet 
worshipping and laureling, he walked 
among his fellows with quiet, unaffected | 
humility. He evolved a philosophy of 
love as a guide to his work. Perhaps the 
secret of his genius was his intense love 
of woman, and in the strange complexi- 
ties of many love affairs his lyric lark 
soared to its highest heavens. ee 

Again, at periods of great depression, 
he stimulated his powers beyond their 
limits, and paid for his flights in bitter- 
ness and repentence. Of such conflicting 
material is the poet made! 


Repeatedly he declined offers to make 
his dwelling place either luxurious or a 
repository of treasures. Solemnly, seri- 
ously, at times comically, he refused to 
allow himself to be “enslaved by the 
tyranny of things,” and he reduced his 
wants to the barest necessities of life. 
To live simply, without unnecessary 
material complications; to eat health- 
fully, preserve his body in full vigor; to 
dress plainly, to avoid indolent ease; to 
court the sunlight and the hills—these 
were his symbols of independence, safety 
and happiness. In this wise he consist- 
ently preserved throughout his career 
the same genius for simplicity toward 
literature, music, art, drama, and the 
eternal verities. 


Even now I can not write of him 
without a tear threatening to quench the 
smile of gratitude that is in my heart 
for his precious, lifetime friendship. He 
was a ray of light in a dark day, a friend 
to depend on in all the varied demands 
of constant association. Looking back 
upon him in tender memory, one might 
well borrow the words he himself ap- 
plied to merciful oblivion before he went 
to his last self-appointed rendezvous. 
Then he wrote, “. . . . Until all friend- 
ship ends in death, the friend of friends.” 

Truly George Sterling to others was 
what death became to him, a friend of 
friends! 


> 
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had a happy life and the end of 

it was a swift and happy death. 
He was almost ideally the free artist. of 
Beethoven’s famous saying. He prac- 
ticed an art that he loved; he lived out 
his days among pleasant friends; he was 
not harassed by sordid cares; he had 
enough of fame for any rational man. 
“What endless joy he got out of his 
work! Every new poem was to him an 
exhilarating emotional experience. He 
was a sound workman, and he knew it. 
What more could any man ask of the 
implacable fates? 


[= us not mourn for George. He 


fall upon a little Western flower, 

a naturally obscure posy in that 
wreath of his fame. Call it a “‘four-o- 
clock,” since it has to do with time and 
occasion. I recall many a fine perform- 
ance that resulted from the deadly sum- 
mons to write something to order on a 
given topic for a stated time. Knowing 


1: George’s poet’s garland, let me 


ERELY the fact that George 
M Sterling was in San Francisco 

made life in the city somehow 
better. He was a constant reminder 
that even here men can follow careers 
in which no money is to be made. He 
was always a generous, appealing and 
attractive figure, and the influence he 
exerted on younger poets is measureless. 
No one who sat with him at Bigin’s or 
Coppa’s will ever forget his thin, faun- 
like face, strangely and deeply lined. 
Opinions concerning his work may dif- 
fer, but to everyone he seemed éssen- 


E was a sun, burning warmly against 
the blood, nurturing green shoots, 
bathing his world in white-hot light. 
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Much that he wrote, I believe, will 
live. ‘There will be no American an- 
thology for a century to come without 
his name in it. For the rare quality of 
timelessness was in nearly all his work. 
He wrote, not to meet a passing fash- 
ion, but to measure up to an immemo- 
rial ideal. The thing he sought was 
beauty, and from that high quest noth- 
ing ever dissuaded him. ‘The winds of 
doctrine roared about him without shak- 
ing him. What was transiently cried 
up did not escape him: he was, in fact, 


George Sterling 
By Charles K. Field 


what George could do “on his own,” 
this ability to command his Muse im- 
pressed me. I have known him to do 
delightfully humorous things for din- 
ners—lesser men have done as much— 
(I wonder if Tagore ever saw that one 
on himself )—but take ‘“The Evanescent 
City”: I asked George to lament the 
passing of the Exposition and to see that 


By Clarkson Crane 


tially an artist, careless of material 
things, a follower of impressions, of the 
indefinable, in short, of beauty. 

He was a master of sound and metre. 
For him language existed to be wrought 
into musical patterns. His talent was 
of the ear rather than of the eye, and 
his poems are best when read aloud. An 
age too given to abstractions has little 
appreciation of such a man. There are 
lines in Sails, in To a Girl Dancing, in 
many of his sonnets, filled with a deep- 
toned melody. Rhetoric? Perhaps, but 
beautiful none the less. 


Epitaph 
By Edgar Waite 
He was a sun that blazed fiercely, in- 


tensely, until he consumed himself. Yet 
he remains a sun, and will still glow 
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intensely interested in everything new 
and strange. But his own course was 
along older paths, and he kept to it .reso- 
lutely to the end. 

It has been my destiny to know many 
artists, great and small. Of them all, 
George was easily the most charming. 
There was a divine rakishness about him 
that never staled. He enjoyed living as 
he enjoyed working. Who will ever 
forget his kindness, his delight in com- 
panionship, his unflagging gusto? Dy- 
ing at fifty-seven, he was still a boy. 
That imperishable boyishness, perhaps, 
was the greatest of all his gifts. 


the lament was in to the typesetter on 
the following TTuesday—Monday would 
be lots better. “IT'welve years later, the 


New York Times laments the passing of 
our great poet and “The Evanescent 
City” has first place. At least, the little 
““‘four-o-clock” is the stuff that laureates 
are made on! 


Never to Be F orgotten 


Who cares if his ideas were shaky? 
Poetry lives because of deep, sensuous 


qualities unrelated to the intellect. One 
has only to read over Autumn in Carmel 
to know that Sterling had an accent of 
his own, that he brought a certain haunt- 
ing and melancholy note into American 
literature. He was a good poet, and 
some of his verses may survive and be 
included in anthologies of the future. 
There are very few poets now writing in 
America of whom one can say as much. 


in the hearts of men, and still shed radi- 
ance even though, far away in time and 
space, he himself is but cold ashes. 


a 

| 

| 
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George Sterling At Our House On Telegraph Hill 


By Charles Erskine Scott Wood 
Author of Heavenly Discourse, Etc. 


OME up the stone steps, George, as you used to do, 
Pausing to pick a red geranium; 

Your Dantesque silhouette passing across the pane. 

At the door, waiting, stand, gazing at the sky 

As the happy dead stare at the mystery. 


‘Come in—George—welcome—and if it be May— 


The linnets in the birch trees singing and the wistaria 


Drooping its purple on the porch as plumes about a noble 


bier— 
A chair in the sun to watch the ferry boats — 
Cut their swift, silver trails across the turquoise bay. 
Or, if the shroud of fog come wreathing from North Beach, 
From the surf-edged plain fenced by the frozen Arctic, 
A seat by the live oak blaze to watch the fiery fingers 
Scratch the great black throat. No cocktail—No? 
No wine to pour libation to the old Greek gods we love: 
Ivy tressed Bacchus—girdled with the grape; ih 
Why does he wear ivy, gloomy plant for the god of joy! 
Ah, but he is golden bearded Dionysos, 
Sadder than Christ—Dionysos of the dreamy death 
And splendid resurrection. The hills arise 
And paint their breasts with gladness; and the 
Fling life upon the air and hums the new-waked hive. 
No libation to Aphrodite of the foam-white breasts forever 
full? | 
You lift forbidding hand as the storm-tortured pine 
Throws to its god a bare beseeching arm, 
Your smile more sad than the dying Dionysos, 
A frightened look—look of the hunted animal. 
What hound, dear George, is on your track 
To harry you to death? 
Hastily you delve into the pocket of your coat, 
“TListen—some poems sent me by a girl.” 
You drone the verse with measured chant, 
“The real fire there—young—but, god bless youth, 
“I’m going to get them published’—Then to talk 
Of some more elder poet as yet not caught by fame 
Though, to the Muses, long held dear— 
The high-priest’s anger in your voice 
That poets still are shepherds on Parnassus, 
Living on goat’s-milk cheese, honey and water from Pieria, 
Still taking coin from the slow, dumb paymaster. 
And you, defiantly: “He is a greater poet than I.” 


Dear — George—you spread your generous gos- 
pel far, 

Clean of all jealousy—your Delphic thought 
To kneel before the sacred, inextinguishable flame, 
You, the ever young, loved youth. : 
“O fair things—young and fleet, 
“White flower of floating feet 

“Be glad—be glad—for happiness is holy. 
“Be glad awhile for on the greensward, slowly, 
“Summer and Autumn pass 
“With shadows on the grass. 
“Till in the meadow lowly 
“November’s tawny reeds shall sigh—alas, 
“Dear eyes 
“What see you in the azure of the skies? 
What see you, George? 
What beckoning? What smiling? What exultation? 
What deep, expectant eyes sadder than sunsets? 
What faces aureoled in heavenly filaments 
Streaming to the last harbor of the furthest sun? 
“You must go home?” That is your Yankee humor. 
Dear George, you have no home. 
You have a shelter from the rain, 
A burrow from the storm—no home. | 
Stay with us here in the warmth of love. 
Let shadows darken and the lights across the bay 
Be flung, a topaa necklace on the neck of night, 
Or let the winding sheet of fog grow cold as death. 
Still by the lamp of love we will sit here 
And drink the wine of wizardry. 
Have you not something of your own? 
“I have just finished this,” 
“T call it Shelley at Spezia. 2 
“I brought a copy—for I know how you love Shelley. 
“Within that peacelessness we call the sea 
“‘Abides a peace—O deep tremendous bed 
“Accept me—least of all the weary dead 
“Where midnight meets infinity. 
“Bitter and chill has been life’s gift to me. 
“Now let the suns go dark within this head 
“And Lethe, tower and thunder—all be fled 
‘‘And I, at last, be nothing—and go free.” 
Must you go, George? 
Good-night, dear George, good-night, 
But always you shall return to us. 


T HAS always seemed to me that 

there were two George Sterlings— 
the one I saw in the pictures and the 
one I saw in the flesh. The George 
Sterling of the pictures—the beautiful, 
long-featured mediaeval face, a combi- 
nation of Hamlet and forest faun—ex- 
pressed himself in his verse. The George 
Sterling of the flesh—quiet, simple, nor- 
mal — mirrored himself in his talk. 


When I read his poetry, I seemed to 


look into a tortured soul, torn by fiery 
apathies and frozen doubts. When I 
talked with him, I saw only the out-of- 
doors creature with his passion for ev- 
ery kind of human pleasure . . . ath- 
letic expression picnics on the 
sand . ... abalone gatherings 
of simple folk for laughter and talk 
; I liked it that he was a poet 
who did not care to seem like a poet. 


I liked it that he could slip so nimbly 
from one character to the other. Were | 
there two of him, I wonder? And did 
the grind and tear of the transmogrifi- 
cation shatter his soul to shards? Or 
was it that he built up the George Ster- 
ling of the flesh to protect the George 
Sterling who was compact of tragic sen- 
sitiveness? I shall never know. 
INEz Haynes Irwin. 


e 
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My Friend, George Sterling 


ERE were two men in him, and 
a strange duel forever going on 
‘in his soul. In his literary youth 
he had fallen under the spell of Am- 
brose Bierce, a great writer, a bitter 
black cynic, and a cruel, domineering old 
bigot. He stamped inerasably upon 
George’s sensitive mind the heartless 
art-for-art’s-sake formula, the notion of 
a poet as a superior being, aloof from 
the problems of men, and writing for the 
chosen few. On the other hand, George 
was a chum of Jack London and others 
of the young ‘“‘reds,” and became a So- 
cialist and remained one to the end. 
Bierce quarreled with him on this ac- 
count, and broke with him, as he did 
with everyone else. But in art the 
Bierce influence remained dominant, and 
George Sterling would write about the 
interstellar spaces. and the writhing of 
oily waters in San Francisco harbor, 
and the white crests of the surf on Point 
Lobos, and the loves of ancient immoral 
queens. 

After which he would go about the 
streets of New York on a winter night, 
and come back without his overcoat, be- 
cause he had given it to some poor 
wretch on the breadline; he would be 
shivering, not with cold, but with hor- 
ror and grief, and would break all the 
art-for-art’s-sake rules, and pour out 
some lines of passionate indignation, 
which he refused to consider poetry, but 


By Upton Sinclair 


which I assured him would outlive his 
fancy stuff. | 

At the time of our “mourning pick- 
ets’ on Broadway, during the Colorado 
coal strike of 1914, George was in New 
York. During these excitements George 
wandered down to the Battery and, 
looking out over the bay, he wrote that 
shining poem, ““To the Statue of Lib- 
erty’: 


Oh! is it bale-fire in thy brazen hand— 
The traitor-light set on betraying coasts 
To lure to doom the mariner? .. . 


You will find that in my anthology, 
“The Cry for Justice.” Also his song 
about Babylon, which really is New 
York, and San Francisco, too: 


In Babylon, high Babylon, 
What gear is bought and sold? 
All merchandise beneath the sun 
That bartered is for gold; 
Amber and oils from far beyond 
The desert and the fen, 
And wines whereof our throats are 
fond— 
Yea! and the souls of men! 


In Babylon, grey Babylon, 

What goods are sold and bought? 
Vesture of linen subtly spun, 

And cups from agate wrought; 


Raiment of many-colored silk 
For some fair denizen, 

And ivory more white than milk— 
Yea! and the souls of men! .. . 


George had more admirers than any 
other man I ever knew, and he gave 
himself to them without limit. When 
they were drinking, he could not sit 
apart; and so tragedy closed upon him. 
He would come to visit us in Pasadena, 
and always then he was “‘on the wagon” 
and never going to drink again, but we 
could see his loneliness, and his despair— 
not about himself, for he was too proud 
to voice that, but for mankind, and for 
the universe. It may seem a strange 
statement that a poet could be killed 
by the nebular hypothesis; but Mary 
Craig Sinclair declares that is what hap- 
pened to George Sterling. I believe the 
leaders of science now reject the nebular 
hypothesis, and have a new one; but 
meantime, they had fixed firmly in 
George’s mind the idea that the uni- 
verse is running down like a clock, that 
in some millions of years the earth will 


~ be cold, and in some hundreds of mil- 


lions of years the sun will be cold, and 
so what difference does it make what 
we poor insects do? You will find that 
at the beginning, in ““The Testimony of 
the Suns,” and at the end in the drama, 
“Truth.” It is what one might call 
applied atheism. 


Golden Gate Park 


(For George Sterling) 


T was a day of light over the vernal sea, 
Light and the fringe of foam on the soundless waves 
Far down the cliffs; and green hills like the graves 
Of gods long dead, yet brooding time to be. 
Sound of the wind in our ears in a key 
Of epic mourning out of the viewless caves 
_ Of sunny skies; and distance that broods and craves 
More than the heart can give. How silently 
How cool these soaring pines 
| How slow 
Beats now the heart! How comforted the flow 
Of human passion here, that now divines 
Through the spirit of the Pacific far below 
What balm there is for death, for life what shrines! 


The earth floats here! 
Sphered in the crystal of this light! 


From One to Whom He Was Kind 


ROM a far planet in some alien sky, 
He, prophet of the stars, beholding now 
This small unhappy earth go speeding by, 


Might happily murmur: “There I lived. My brow 
They wreathed with laurel, subtly intertwined 
With deadly nightshade and unhappy rue. 

There lay no refuge-harbor for a mind 

Set on strange dreams, and gods they never knew. 


But let them be: so that my heart was tender 


EpcAaR LEE MaAsrTERs. 


Always and always to each living thing, 
What does it matter that too late they render 
Unneeded praise, who plucked from friendship’s wing 
The argent feathers that, but for their taking, 
Might still have borne me up above life’s burden? 
I am away now where new dawns are breaking, 

_ And men unwitting gave me death for guerdon.” 


Sad consolation, that can make less lonely 

The empty place he left to memory’s end !— 

He, to disparage whom one could say only, 

“‘He was too good, too very good, a friend!” 
MiriAM ALLEN DEForD 


remember what he was and what 
he did, and it is easy to forget what 
he stood for. ‘Time blurs the entire 
picture, but some parts fade sooner than 
others and the lines that grow indistinct 
first are likely to be significant ones. 
Unquestionably this has been true in 
the case of George Sterling. In mem- 
ory, the individual is still clearly before 
us. But what has becomé of the sym- 
bol? Who gives much thought today 
to what George Sterling stood for? 
He stood for something highly im- 
portant. By his life he demonstrated 
that it was possible, in San Francisco, 
during the first quarter of the twentieth 
century, to make a career of so illusive 
and unsubstantial a thing as beauty. 
This was no insignificant achieve- 


1: is easy, after a man is dead, to 


ling died. Perhaps the best tribute 

I can pay to Sterling is to testify 
that never in these past twelve months 
have I been able to think of him as dead; 
that when I think of San Francisco, as I 
often do, my thought always joins the 
poet and his city as living inseparables. 

In a way I suppose this is natural. 
San Francisco, now that I am no longer 
there, is but an image in my mind—an 
image formed when Sterling was, of all 
the human swarm that clustered by the 
Gate, the most intensely alive. George 
could scarcely, by a single gesture of 
despair or of weariness destroy all the 
life he had imaged in the minds of those 
who knew him. One dismisses the fact 
of death as unreal. The image remains. 
For me he goes on living: a tall lithe 
figure, marvelously graceful in spite of 
his fifty odd years, walking the streets 
of San Francisco with the large pained 
eyes of a hunted animal; a divinely sim- 
ple child in speech and action—so simple 
as to be beyond good and evil; so simple 
that neither society’s ready-made codes 
nor its judgments ever quite fitted him; 
so simple that no matter what he did or 
said he always remained mysteriously 
and utterly clean. 

Why were his eyes like that? Even 
when he smiled they remained still, 
tragic, and quite hopeless. I have seen 
pain in people’s eyes that made me wince 
as from a threat. But George’s eyes 
prompted no such feeling. The pain 
was stored there, but it never begged 
or demanded. Rather did it draw the 
pain of others, to heal them. From 
that stored pain, I think, came Sterling’s 


I T is now a year since George Ster- 
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By Oscar Lewis 
Author of the Pale Woman, etc. 


ment. It was an extremely important 
achievement in the eyes of a group that 
is larger in San Francisco than in most 
cities: the young men and women who 
know the stirrings of an awakening urge 
to create, and interpret, and live, beauty. 
We all know how thoroughly the cards 
are stacked today against the youth who 
wants wistfully to follow an artistic 
career. More often than not he is dis- 
couraged and defeated before he begins; 
he merely pauses for a time, his eyes 
fixed on the blue beyond the street-ends, 
then moves inevitably toward the revolv- 
ing doors.of the office buildings. 

Make beauty a career? ‘This, the 
young man is reminded tolerantly, is the 
twentieth century. Hustlers, not dream- 


Living Inseparables 
By James Rorty 


gentleness, his wisdom, his greatness as 
a person. For he was genuinely great. 


‘I never knew him to say or do a mean 


thing. I never knew him to refuse help 
to anybody, no matter how unworthy 
the asker. I never knew him to save 
money or avoid temptation—never in 
fact knew him to practice any of the 
Poor Richard virtues. On the other 
hand, I never knew him to deny love or 
to cherish hatred; and I never encoun- 
tered man or woman who cherished 
hatred of Sterling. 

Sterling loved poetry—not as a pro- 
fession, not as a race for place, but as 
a giving of beauty to the world. Hence 
he was extraordinarily selfless in all 
that concerned his art. ‘This was for 
me always the most convincing evidence 
of his first-rate quality. 

The second year I was in California 
I wrote a poem which friends made 
into a small book. I met Sterling at a 
luncheon and gave him a copy. An 
hour later Sterling phoned me at my 
office to say that he had read the book 
and thought it good. Most men would 
have been content with writing me a 
note. Sterling telephoned, that I might 
be warmed both by his promptness and 
his enthusiasm—no, it was scarcely that. 
George simply followed his impulse— 
and his impulses were invariably gen- 
erous. 

Sterling belonged to an earlier gen- 
eration of letters. Loving San Fran- 
cisco and hating the east, he yet suf- 
fered from a sense of isolation; the 


Detember, 1927 


Make Beauty A Career 


ers, are in demand. With fortunes to 


be made on Montgomery street, and. 


room for more country homes down the 
peninsula, why contemplate the folly of 
a life without possessions? Why inflict 
on trusting parents the near-disgrace of 
a professionally artistic son? 
Materialism has so many confident 
champions, beauty so few. Yet, because 


of George Sterling, the other, steeper 


road has come to look less difficult, the 
goal less remote, to every young San 
Franciscan who wants to be a poet, or 
an artist, or a musician. ‘Thinking of 
Sterling, he has his answer to the old 
crafty argument that he will be “wast- 
ing his life.’ Make beauty a career? 
Well—why not? Itcan be done. That 
much he knows now. It is all he wants 
to know. | 


modes of verse were changing—George 
in talking with me and other younger 
writers would refer to himself as an 
“old fogy.” We knew and he knew 


that this was nonsense. I for one never - 


thought of him otherwise than as an 
actively contemporary artist, excellent to 
talk with, excellent to quarrel with, a 
comrade and a friend. I would heap 
abuse on the memory of Ambrose Bierce, 
whom he loyally revered. I would rail 


at the California sentimentalists and 


ignoramuses in the arts. I would de- 
nounce his jeweled words as neo-Eliza- 
bethan rhetoric and trot out my _§in- 
temperate yawps as models for his con- 
sideration. It never occurred to me to 
insult him by being “gentle” or “con- 
siderate.’’ He was too much of a man, 
too much of an artist, for that. If, as 
I sometimes alleged, the organized spir- 
itual ineptitude of California was intent 
‘on making its little world safe for poet- 
asting, that objective was never won so 
long as Sterling lived. His talent, never 
fully exercised or expended, and _ his 
courage, never broken, were standing 
perils to the day of his death. 

He was an artist. His “Autumn in 
Carmel” I consider one of the most 
nearly perfect poems in the language. 
His “Lilith,” much as I detest its the- 
atrical verbal trappings, continues to 
haunt me with its essential power and 
tragedy. 

George Sterling is dead. When I 
see San Francisco again I won’t see 
George. That hurts, when I force my- 
self to realize it. But Sterling lives 
on in his work; lives, too, in the memory 
of those who knew him, and lives well. 
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Roosevelt Johnson Becomes Reminiscent 


ONOR George Sterling . .. it 
H seemed a rather difficult and 

formal thing to do for the mem- 
ory of one who was so delightfully un- 
affected. Yet I had been requested to 
do so and such rites were quite proper 
for so great a poet. [hese thoughts 
kept recurring to me as I drove out to 
talk the matter over with Roosevelt 
Johnson, Sterling’s life-long friend. Idle 
eulogy is an easy task; to. give the es- 
sence of a friendship is an exceedingly 
difficult one. And so it was that we 
' discussed a younger Sterling and a far- 
away period of his life. Great gift that 
his verse was, it seemed to us, just then, 
that his friendship had been a greater. 


And so I forgot all about the for- 
mality of the occasion as I listened to 
Roosevelt Johnson talk of boyhood 
pranks and follies. ‘‘George and I were 
boys together in Sag Harbor,” Mr. 
Johnson began. ‘“‘We played around as 
chums up to the time we were about 
twelve years of age. 
collected birds’ eggs, and stamps, keep- 
ing this pastime up for some years. 
When we were not doing something 
like that we were trailing around, in 
dumb adoration, at the heels of Pete 
McCoy, an almost legendary figure of 
the prize ring. Yes, we put a pirate’s 
flag on top the Presbyterian Church. 
It was quite a job to get the flag up 
there and we did it at night, George 
and I. Years later Mr. Bierce went to 
Sag Harbor and sent me a snapshot of 
the church with a drawing of his own 
showing the pirate’s flag waving in the 
breeze. 


“Later George went to Baltimore to 
_ school, ,along with his two brothers. It 
was a Catholic school and the boys were 
going to study for the priesthood; in 
fact, one of them, James, did become a 
priest. I left at this time for Staten 
Island to begin to study preparatory to 
entering a medical school. Later George 
abandoned his school and left for Cali- 
fornia, and it was not very long after- 
ward that I gave up my studies also 


and induced my father to buy me a - 


ticket to California, where I joined 
George. This was, I believe, in 1891. 


“In California we were together con- 
stantly for many years. At first we 
lived with George’s uncle and then later 
we took rooms together in San Fran- 
cisco at “I'wenty-fourth and Telegraph 
road; the place was called Telegraph 
House. 
journeying out to see Joaquin Miller. 
It was near Christmas time and we 


dinner in the woods. 


I recall that we 


One day George and I were 


Carey McWilliams 


passed a window in which three nice 
turkeys were exposed. I managed to 
grab one and we enjoyed a fine turkey 
We were always 
doing something of this kind. I recall 
once that I sold some old coats, relics 
of military academy days, so that we 
could have‘ funds to attend a prizefight. 
We were always immensely interested 
in fighting, an outgrowth, no doubt, of 
that early hero worship of Pete McCoy. 
Once George and I had it out, with 


AMARANTH 
oo Spring will come with all her 


vernal buds, 
The while the rains pour down their 
cooling floods; 
Ah! this we know as ’neath protecting 
skies 
We humbly pause to raise allegiant eyes 


To that fair promise writ in growing 


rays 
Which bends above us 
earthy haze. 
But canst thou know that far beyond 


through the 


such trust 
I yet would wait though all about be 
dust, 


Fast clinging to a hope born of despair 


That thou wilt greet me, softly stand- 
ing where | | 


‘The thorny paths converge on lily fields, 


And Death himself, receding, gently 
yields. 


ALICE STERLING GREGORY. 


on 


four-ounce gloves, just to see which was 
the better fighter. It was all done in 
fun. 


“Speaking of things being done in fun, 
I recall the time George and I fought 
it out with shotguns. We had gone to 


visit Joaquin Miller and had decided to 
give the old fellow a great show by pre- 
tending to quarrel with each other and 
then to fight it out with shotguns. It 
was my idea that if we walked out the 


-when George was writing verse. 


regular shotgun distance from each other 


that the shot would be harmless. Old - 


Miller would not know this and we 
could give him a real thrill. Accord- 
ingly we had a dramatic quarrel and old 
Joaquin was delighted at the thought 
of a shotgun duel. We started walking 
off our distance and George misunder- 
stood something that I said as a signal 
and fired too soon. I got quite a few 
shots in my arm, which infuriated me, 
and I in turn fired on George. We 
spent all afternoon getting the shot out 
of each other, so the joke was really 


Miller’s after all. 


“George was not writing much during 
this period. It was not until his return 
from Hawaii that he first began to write 
poems and show them to the rest of us. 
He became a pupil of Mr. Bierce’s and 
it didn’t seem any time from then until 
he became famous as a poet. But I be- 
lieve that I think more of the old boy- 
hood days, when we rambled through 
the woods, swam, stole turkeys, and 
fought together, than of the later years 
We 
were always the best of friends and 
his death was a great loss. He possessed 
a fine lyric gift. I particularly liked 
his songs, such as “The Carmel Million- 
aires’ and “The Abalone Song.’ 


“T believe I was the first person to 
introduce George to the poetry of Swin- 
burne. At any rate we both admired 
Swinburne’s verse immensely and I can’t 
think of anything to say about George 
that would be as appropriate as these 
lines from Swinburne: 


“Time takes them home that we loved, 
fair names and famous, 

To the soft, long sleep, to the broad 
sweet bosom of death; 

But the flower of their souls he shall 
not take away to shame us, 

Nor the lips lack song forever that now 
lack breath; 

For with us shall the music and per- 
fume that die not dwell, 

Though the dead to our dead bid wel- 


come, and we farewell.’ ” 


And as I drove home from Mr. John- 
son’s the sense of loss occasioned by this 
discussion of a lost friend and companion 
was merged in the music of Swinburne’s 
lines and I, too, thought that death was 
not such a thief, for there was left us 
the “music and perfume” of Lillith and 
its magic was timeless. 
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most memorably at Carmel. He 

revealed there by the shore, in the 
pine woods, and at his own hearth, an 
attractiveness not to be described, let 
alone explained, in words. He was the 
center of our Carmel atom—the proton 
of positive electricity around which the 
rest of us revolved as negative electrons, 
held from flying off tangentially by his 
magic attraction. 

At his’ house we came together for 
New Year’s eve and other times, wind- 
ing up into the “Forest Eighty’ with 
candle lanterns in those days of primi- 
tive Carmel, bringing sometimes some- 
thing to eat or drink to add to his own 
and Carrie’s generous providing. We 
chatted, we sang, we danced. But al- 


I KNEW George Sterling best and 


ing to write about George. 

(George, I never expected to have 
to do this.) What shall you say when 
he himself chose silence? (George, I 
know every turn of the road, although 
it was yours to walk on.) How is it 
possible to write one unreal word of the 


GS ie before a typewriter try- 


‘dead, when they have chosen its hon- 


esty and wanted its naturalness? 
(George, you were limited by the time 
you lived in, and by the beliefs of your 
generation, but so are we all.) I pre- 
fer to talk to him directly. He will 
understand me. Readers of this troubled 


From the Fourth Century, B.C. 


and exquisite poet whose work is 
an imperishable part of the dis- 
tinguished literary history of Califor- 
nia. He always impressed me as being 
born out of time and place, a reincarna- 
tion perhaps from the Athens of the 


Ge STERLING was a rare 


FE had the body of Mercury and 
be the face of Dante. These ex- 

ternals expressed the inner char- 
acter of the man. The gay lightsome- 
ness of the Greek god and the tragic in- 
tensity of the Italian seer struggled his 
whole life long in his soul. The Mer- 
cury in him engendered that poetry 


George Sterling 
By Vernon Kellogg 


ways we were guided by his mood. His 
presence pervaded the house; it pene- 
trated us. Some of us—I was not one 
of them—would occasionally bring a bit 
of verse hopefully to show him. He 
was always kind—but truthful, in a way 
that was not a hurt but a help. Nobody 
questioned his judgment. What he said 
was oracle. | 

What my own relation to Sterling 
was is hard for me to define. Probably 
I never really knew. I was a university 
professor; that meant the dry academic 
type. Sterling was not interested in 
drouth. But I was a scientist. Sterling 
was interested in science. We talked 
Darwinism, bitter natural selection, na- 


Last Words 


By Genevieve Taggard 


prose, don’t suppose that this is a liter- 
ary tribute to a man who gave me praise 


and kindness and a poet’s acknowledg- 


ment. (You did, George, and I will 
not forget.) This is sitting down at the 
typewriter to unravel the old problem— 
Death, Poetry, Undifferent Humanity, 
and the concrete being of a Person, 
George Sterling. (I think of your poet’s 
years in terms of pain, because you 
wanted something you did not achieve. ) 
A poet, under all his masks, wants to 
be able to give people what they need. 


By Gertrude Atherton 


Fourth or Third Century B. C., and I 
used to wish somewhat fantastically that 
he could have drifted through this in- 
congruous age as a disembodied spirit; 
never seen but somehow making himself 


The Greek 


By Will Irwin 


which reflected the Greek side of his 
beloved California; the Dante stirred up 
that spiritual travail which ended in his 
tragic death. Mercury produced his 
lovely lyrics; Dante his mystic, majestic 
‘Testimony of the Suns.” 


December, 1927 


ture read in tooth and claw, the animal 
in man. He wrote once, and dedicated 
to me, much to my pride, a short poem 
giving in fewest words a seizing picture 
of this struggle. He was evidently 
deeply impressed by it. 


He spoke sometimes of the hopeless- 


ness of life. But he was certainly often 
happy. I remember “him happily collect- 
ing abalones; happily amusing us all 
at rehearsals in the Forest Theater as 
a half-clad Indian; happily acting the 
unconventional host on New Year’s eve. 
Yet sadness was never far away. The 
look of it would steal over his face any 
time, anywhere. 


I cherish the memory of him; and yet 
I never really knew him. 


And when they neither know what they 
need, nor find by accident what he has 
put close to them (hoping they will find 
it if just made and left to be found), 
then inevitably the poet dies. (I knew 
you were dying, George, when last I 
saw you.) It is no one’s fault. (You 
wanted someone to feed them, no matter 
who.) Now it is time to give him 
honor and burial. (Let them remember 
the Black Vulture, George, aloof on 
the day’s immeasurable dome.) What 
shall we say now, when he himself chose 


silence ? 


heard. But if he was cursed with mor- 
tality and never succeeded in orienting 
himself, at least he performed his mis- 
sion in giving exalted pleasure to the 
many who could appreciate his great 
gift, his art, and his devotion to his 
muse. 


Life presented itself to him as an ex- 
traordinarily fantastic story of which he 
must read and understand every phrase. 
Through strange adventures of the mind 


and vivid experiences of the soul, he 


followed it until it neared its end. Then, 
as though tiring suddenly of its chaotic 
scheme, its blind contradictions, he sud- 
denly closed the book. 
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George Sterling’s Bohemian Creed 


swift: Love in desolation 

masked.” Shelley spoke thus of 
himself, and every word is true of 
George Sterling, too. In the mazes of 
Main Street, Sterling walked either too 
swiftly, or shyly lagged behind, but sel- 
dom kept pace with the smug and corpu- 
lent materialists. His aerial nature in- 
cited him to consider himself a Bohe- 
mian. But his Bohemian creed had “‘a 
pard-like spirit, beautiful and swift,” 
and sparkled with superb overtones of 
love. 

“Any good ‘mixer’ of convivial habits 
....iders he has a right to be called a 
Bohemian,” George Sterling once said 
to me. “But that is not a valid claim. 
There are two elements, at least, that 
are essential to bohemianism. ‘The first 
is a devotion (or addiction) to one or 


“Pp ARD like spirit, beautiful and 


more of the Seven Arts; the other is— 


poverty. Other factors suggest them- 


By Gobind Behari Lal 


selves: for instance, I like to think of 
my Bohemians as young, as radical in 
their outlook on art and life, as uncon- 
ventional, and (though this is debat- 
able) as dwellers in a city large enough 
to have the somewhat cruel atmosphere 
of all great cities.” 


Embracing poverty as a point of chiv- 
alry — thus bowing in companionship 
with those who travel ‘light and unac- 
companied, bent on some redeeming cru- 
sade—devoted to art, and pulsating with 
rational intellectualism and revolution- 
ary emotion, this arch and anarch artist, 
George Sterling, followed a bohemian 
life of epic proportions. 


No less than the epic of the Renais- 
sance was his historical background. It 
was as if a Dante were born in the 
fifteenth century Italy or Elizabethan 


England, and in early manhood came 
over to the twentieth century San Fran- 
cisco. ‘Too much a wrench in the unity 
of history? Not if one understood San 
Francisco—this Sterling’s “pays ami,” 
his “‘Cool grey city of love’—a city in 
which has been distilled the essence of 
the fifteenth century Renaissance of the 
Italian shores. Not a city born of that 
puritanic, bleak Reformation that 
snuffed out beauty from the new spirit 
of the Renaissance. Sterling was a Ren- 
aissance figure in art and humanism; 
and he was in utter harmony in a city 
that still proves that America is a daugh- 
ter of the Renaissance, a city that holds 
perhaps the promise of a twentieth cen- 
tury Renaissance. 

Sterling was the prophet of such a 
promise, for while he summed up a great 
classic tradition, he also leaned forward 
upon the horizon of tomorrow; such 
was his bohemianism! | 


“OC Carthage and the Unreturning Ships” 


like Dante, to whom he was also 

akin in the warmth of his tem- 
perament and the colorful and tragic 
quality of his verse, George Sterling was 
Spartan in the simplicity of his living 
and Athenian in the crystal clearness of 
his mind. Jack London called him “the 
Greek.” The open air appealed to him 
strongly, and all the manifestations of 
nature. ‘The stars and the ocean, the 
moon and the hills were the background 
of his thoughts, and imperishably he put 
them into words. Sunsets and storms, 
sunshine and calm, birds and animals 
and sea things—he loved them all, and 
without sentimentality. 


One of the first writers to build his 
home in Carmel, he was a long and fast 
walker and knew every part of the shore 
from the lighthouse on the north point 
of Monterey Bay down to the redwoods 
of Palo Colorado, and inland for miles 
he was familiar as a scout with the hills 
and canyons. He hunted a great deal, 
and was usually in the sea at low tide 
for mussels and abalones. Strangely 


Tike Dam he looked very much 


enough in one whose poetry was so aus- 
tere, he had a delightful sense of humor, 
and his song on the hapless gastropod 
mollusk is deservedly famous. His aba- 
lone feasts were the social events of early 


By Herbert Heron 


Carmel days. At his home gathered 
most of the interesting folk of the small 
village and its visitors, and all were 
treated with the same beautiful cour- 
tesy. 


A brilliant wit and host, Sterling was 
also a man of the deepest human sym- 
pathies. Scores of writers and hundreds 
of would-be writers know how generous 
he was with his precious time in reading 
and criticising their efforts, and many 
are the friends who know how his great 
heart was the first to feel for them in 
misfortune and to help when it lay in 
his power. 


If he had never written a line, the 
loss of his personality would have left 
a void in the life of California, though 
the obliteration of the poet cannot kill 
the splendor of his accomplished work. 
We do not know what he might still 
have given to the world of beauty, but 
his volumes of high poetry from The 
Testimony of the Suns to Sails and 
Mirage are crown jewels in the treasure- 
house of America. If one man may be 
said to have lighted the dark interreg- 
num between the old poetry and the 
new, that one was George. Sterling. 


“‘He was a man born with thy face 
and throat, lyric Apollo!” 


I have always been glad that I knew 
him as a poet for some years before our 
long friendship began, and while know- 
ing only his work, formed an opinion 
of its value that never needed to be 
changed — unless an increase in the 
strength of the same opinion can be 
called a change. He seemed to me as 
a boy, as he seems to me now, the right- 
ful successor to the line of Keats and 
Shelley, or Rossetti and Swinburne, and 
of Poe in America. “Iwenty years ago 
I wrote of him, whom then I had not 
seen, some rather florid verses. I could 
not write of him in this tone today. 
The personal loss is too poignant. My 
thoughts of him are very simple thoughts 
—of him and not of his poetry. I have 
not read his books in the year since his 
death, but when the tide is low on the 
rocks of Carmel Bay, when the wind 
blows on the hill that overlooks the 
Mission, when the quail call in the un- 
derbrush or the surf is loud in the dark- 
ness—then I wish he were here, that he 
might share their spell, that he might 
see again the swift colors of the setting 
sun and the rose of Aldebaran in a clear 


twilight. 
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Girl Dancing 
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By George Sterling 
(From Sails and Mirage, published by A. M. Robertson, 
1921, San Francisco) 


AS the wind called you sister? 
Sister t>2 Kypris, who, as the far foam kissed her, 
Rose exquisite and white. 
For seeing you, we dream of all swift things 
And of the swallow’s flight— 
Of sea-birds drifting on untroubled wings, 
And incense swaying at the shrine of kings, 
In gossamers of violascent light. 
In what Sicilian meadows, cool with dew, 
Ran rosier girls than you 
With tresses dancing free, 7 
To tell how beautiful the world might be? 
In what high days unborn, 
Will sheerer loveliness go forth at morn, 
To wave a brief farewell to night’s last star? 
For you, we envy not the lost and far, 
As now you make our day 
As happy and imperial as they. 


More than the ripple of grass and waters flowing,— 
More than the panther’s grace 

Or poppy touched by winds from sunset blowing, 
Your limbs in rapture trace 

An evanescent pattern on the sight— 

Beauty that lives an instant, to become 

A sister beauty and a new delight. 

So full you feed the heart that hearts are dumb. 

Those little hands set back the hands of time, 

Till we remember what the world has dreamed, 
In her own clime, 

Of Beauty, and her tides that ebb and flow 

Around old islands where her face has gleamed, 

The marvellous mirage of long ago. 


Ah! More than voice hath said 

They speak of revels fled — 
The alabastine and exultant thighs, 

The vine-encircled head, 
The rose-face lifted, lyric, to the skies, 
The loins by leaping roses garlanded. 

The sandaled years return, 

The lamps of Eros burn, 

The flowers of Circe nod. 
And one may dream of other days and lands, 
Of other girls that touch unrested hands— 

Sad sirens of the god, 

To some forgotten tune 

Swaying their silvern hips below the moon, 

Dance on, for dreams they are indeed, 

A vision set afar, 

But you with warm, immediate beauty plead. 

And fragrant is your footfall on our star — 


O flesh made music in its ecstasy, 

Sing to us ere an end of song shall be: 
O fair things young and fleet! 
White flower of floating feet! 

Be glad! Be glad! for happiness is holy! 


Be glad awhile, for on the greensward slowly 
Summer and autumn pass, 
With shadows on the grass, 
Till in the meadows lowly 
November’s tawny reeds shall sigh “Alas!”’ 
Dear eyes, 
What see you on the azure of the skies? 
Enchanted, eager face, 
Seek you young love in his eternal place? 
Round arms upflung, what is it you would clasp— 
What far-off lover? 
Hands that a moment hover, 
What hands unseen evade awhile your grasp? 
Ah! that is best: to seek but not to find him, 
For found and loved the seasons yet will blind him— 
To this true heaven you are— 
That moth unworthy of your soul’s white star, 
Dance on, and dream of better things than he! 
Dance on, translating us the mortal’s guess 
At Beauty and her immortality— 
Yourself your flesh-clad art and loveliness. 


Dance, for the time comes when the dance is done 
And feet not longer run 

On paths of rapture leading from the day. 
Release not now 

The vine that you have bound about your brow: 

Dance, granting us awhile that we forget 
How morrows but delay, 

Yet come as surely as their own regret. 
Through you the Past is ours, 
Through you the Future flow’rs, 

In you their dreams and happiness are met. 
Through you we find again 
That birth of bliss and pain, 

That thing of joy and tears and hope and laughter 
That men call youth— 
A greater thing than truth, 
A fairer thing than fame 
In songs hereafter, 

A miracle, an unreturning flame, 

The season for itself alone worth living, 

And needing not our patience nor forgiving. 


O heart that knows enough and yet must learn 
The wisdom that we spurn! 
The years at last will teach you: 
May now no whisper reach you 
Of noons when pleading of the flutes shall cease 
And not for rapture will you beg, but peace. 
To-day it seems too harsh that you should know 
How soon the wreath must go | 
And those flower-mating feet 
Be gathered, even as flowers, by cruel Time, 
Their flashing rhyme 
No more to mingle with the blood’s wild beat. 
Dance, with no wind to chill your perfect grace, 
Nor shadow on your face, 
Nor voice to call to unenduring rest 
The limbs delighting and the naked breast. 


Dece 
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said: ‘Only great natures are ca- 
pable of surrender to delight. Peo- 

ple are so afraid of joy.” 
In the many years of my friendship 
with George Sterling I never knew him 
to be afraid of the surrender to delight. 


I T was Maria Felicita Malibran who 


He was the child of joy, formed for 


the sun and the chaplet of vine leaves. 
He sang and he died. But, singing, he 
lived his Pagan, joyous course with the 
whole-heartedness that only genius can 
bring to living. Of such sons of the 
morning we must say with Addison: 
“Those who paint them truest, praise 
them most.” 

George Sterling, the Pagan, I knew 
well. I first met him at a Bohemian 
Club Jinks in the redwoods, twenty-two 
years ago. I had tired of the “Low 
Jinks” festivities anad wandered away 
through the empty street of sleeping 
tents. Presently I came upon a bril- 
liantly lighted bar. Bottles of every 
color and shape were there and every 
liquor known to man. 
steward behind the bar and a solitary 
figure in front of it. On the latter’s 
foaming mop of hair was a wreath of 
laurel. He had the face of Cellini’s 
Perseus. Without a word his arm 
linked mine and he drew me tenderly 
toward a bottle and a glass. We drank 
and, on a secret sign, drank again. ‘‘Are 
you a poet?” I asked, adjusting his lau- 
rel wreath. ‘I wonder if I am,” he 
replied musingly. We had another one. 


The good liquor bit deep. Nature 
spoke to me. With sharpened senses 
I heard the soundless communing of the 
trees. A million threads of wood odors 
sprang to my dilating nostrils . . . the 
night came down and touched me. ‘Oh, 
poet!” I cried. “Speak to me of trees— 
of regal-rearing, kingly trees.” The poet 
backed away. “I will not!” he said in- 
dignantly. “I am here. for pleasure. 
You sing a song.” So I sang a song. 
And when the song was finished and 
we had drunk another toast, the poet 
swore by all the gods of Olympus that 
I was his blood-brother; and he fur- 
ther declared that it was immediately 
imperative that I make all haste to dis- 
play my prowess at the Circle of the 
All-Night Camp Fire, and that he him- 
self, the poet, must have the august 
honor of introducing me to that illus- 
trious meeting. And, after many false 
starts engendered by the poet’s unfin- 
ished adieus to the siren flagon, we went. 
The poet advanced with tremendous 
dignity to the center of the circle, his 


There was a. 


Gaudeamus Igitur 


By Homer Henley 


wreath of laurel slanted engagingly over 
one ear. He called aloud my name and 
introduced me in an impassioned pane- 
gyric full of violent gestures. I sang. 
Others sang. Many stories were told. 


The poet refused to recite any poem he 


had ever written or heard of. He was 
here for pleasure — somebody sing a 
song ! 

George Sterling, the man and brother, 
I knew well. How many times have I, 
in common with that other innumerable 
host of wishful writers, taken manu- 
scripts to him for criticism and help. 
Untiring in kindness and patience, he 
gave them the time he might have em- 
ployed for his own creative work. But 
who can say he did the lesser thing? 
There is a genius in kindness and George 
Sterling had that, too. 

There was a George Sterling, how- 
ever, that but few people knew—the 
lover of music. Music was a shy, fur- 
tive sort of passion with him, yet still 
a real passion; though that strange dif- 
fidence, sprung from some obscure cell 
of his psyche, inhibited him from own- 
ing to it, except to the few who under- 
stood him. He often told me that mu- 
sic was one of the great delights of his 
life, but it saddened him that he did 
not understand it better. Song was at 
once a rapture and a mystery to him. 
He had no singing voice of his own, and 
the marvel of human bird notes cascad- 
ing from round, white human throats 
was his ceaseless ravishment and amaze. 


‘He once embarrassedly confessed to me 


that if he had been given a singing voice 


it would have made him happier than © 


anything else in life. 


He was a frequent visitor in my stu- 
dio in the heart of Frank Norris’s Polk 
street during the years that I kept open 
house on Saturday nights. He would 
always stop me, on my round trips with 
the teapot, “Have some more singing, 
won't you, Homer?” And he seemed 
never to get enough of singing. At 


~these evenings he invariably had a few 


new poems in manuscript in his breast 
pocket, and he liked to be asked to read 
them aloud. His was the perfect deliv- 
ery for poetry. His voice was utterly 
devoid of expression, cadence or inflec- 
tion. A level flow of tone issued from 
his barely parted lips in a reedy tenor. 
Nothing in this sound distracted the ear 
from the text. It was as if clear print 
ran from his mouth, and every mental 
eye followed it with perfect.ease and 
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understanding, each ear supplying its 
own nuance and color. George would 
always advance with his tip-toe, dancing 
step, and one bent leg thrust out would 
be set as if on a running mark. Over 
his back-slanted forehead a strong wave 
of gray hair toppled toward one eye. 
His thin nostrils would dilate and con- 
tract rapidly, and so powerfully that 
they would curl at the edges. But in 
return for his poesy he would exact 
usury in songs, sitting with his hands 
folded sedately in his lap, looking stead- 
fastly and soberly at the floor as he 
listened. His ironic face wore a puz- 
zled, almost rueful expression when 
song or music was forward, and I often 
wondered just what-he thought of it. 

I once gave him a party; and that is 
worthy of record by reason of its being 
the first and last function ever given 
in his honor. His shyness and modesty 
had always made him bluntly refuse all 
honors of a like nature and only he 
knew why he permitted the giving of 
this one. It was an interesting party 
and, when the bashful poet had put his 
first trepidations behind him, his god- 
given capacity for the surrender to de- 
light made it a wonderful one; for his 
incandescent and almost furious joy was 
a fire-brand to the rest of us. ‘There 
was an unveiling of a bust of the poet, 
modeled by Henri von Sabern. ‘There 
were erudite anad witty papers read by 
Edward F. O’Day, George Douglas, 
Pauline Jacobson, Idwal Jones, John G. 
Niehardt, Grattan English, Louis J. 
Stellman and others. There was an end- 
less succession of amusing stunts, all 
aimed straight at the blushing and de- 
lighted George, and there was wassail 
and poetry and song—enough song to 
satisfy even the incredible song-hunger 
of this music-lonesome poet. George 
Sterling said he would never forget that 
party, and he never did. It was the one 
time that he permitted the towering 
flame of his delighting self to reach the 
ramparts of his modesty. 

The verses by George Douglas,’ “To 
George Sterling,” read that night, have 
waited for another audience until this 
time, and I believe them to be worthy 
of the repetition: 


Presentation to George Sterling at 
Homer Henley’s Studio. 


TO GEORGE STERLING 
To Caesar we may give 

The things we have, 

For what we have 


The Caesars crave. 
(Continued on Page 383) 
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Poetry To George Sterling 


THE SOUL OF A POET 
is a tower standing bleak and 
high 
Beside the sea. Its turrets touch the 
sky. 
Beneath the sea its deep foundations lie. 


On every side but one it fronts the sea; 

Behind it in a grey eternity 

Marshes and marshes stretch out end- 
lessly. 


Five grated windows, each a narrow 
slit, 

Cut in the solid wall look down from it. 

Behind the bars strange lights and shad- 
ows flit. 


There is an entrance upward through 
the base, 

A cave which sluggish creatures some- 
times trace 

With slimy coil or shining carapace. 


There is another entrance high in air 

Above the sea, and when the day is fair 

Strange birds of passage sometimes enter 
there. 


Is it a prison; or the rendezvous 

Of mocking spirits; some fantastic crew 

Holding strange carnival the whole 
night through? 


Sometimes a hand outstretched toward 


the stars 

Beckons for help, or torn with bloody 
scars 

Beats at the wall, or wrenches at the 
bars. 


Or wafted downward from that Tower 


of stone 
Above the seabird’s cry, the sea-wind’s 
moan 
Comes a faint song of triumph—then 
a groan. 
DerricK NORMAN LEHMER. 
* * 
CRY HARK! 


HAVE heard the wild slow horns of 

morning blowing on a hill, 

I have heard the drums of dawn call 
up the slumbering light, 

I have seen the amber East leap up erect 
and shining. 

When night the lover turns from whis- 
pering and the bride escapes, 

Up, up between the stars she lay upon 

I have seen the dawn. 


I have seen the pillar of. full noon stand- 
ing on the world, 


I have seen tall mid-day tower into the 


And the meridian shadow cling beneath 
the rose. 

There, there, where Time and Timeless 
halt an instant, face to face, 

I have seen, higher and higher, 

Noon mounting to her golden spire. 

I have seen, superb and bright, 

Noon standing on her golden height. 


Come slowly, yellow twilight, fill the 
hollow sky, 

Till muted radiance of dusk possesses 
earth— 

Oh, loose the vesper-moth to flutter in a 
bush! 

Soft, soft the mellow kiss, the stealing 
arms of night 

That draw the shadows to the moun- 
tain’s breast 

And lay the light to rest. 


Drive home the soul into the heart, the 
light into the spirit, 


Rouse, arouse us, dawn and noon! twi- 


light and night, let us not slum- 
ber! 

Cry hark! the unsleeping nightingale! 

Cry hark! the burning of the choral 
stars! 

Cry hark! the implacable feet of Time, 
pacing around the world! 


Until our song upon the dust is fallen 
stark 
And we lie down beside it in the 
dark, 
Cry hark! 


* * * 


DRUNKARD OF LIFE 
(In Memory of George Sterling) 
7 TT of life as any bee of 


sweets, 
Lover of the swift race, the good battle 
Of man against nature, 
Man against fate, 
Full-hearted lover 
Of life’s laughing lustihood— 
Could he accept 
And drink 
And drain 
The mild cup of age? 


The poet knows when his last song has 
broken 
From ire that turn no longer to warm 
ife ; 

He knows, he knows 

The meaning of a touch 

Cold on his forehead, 

Colder on his limbs. 


Let us not blame this one who when he 
felt 
Life dead in his heart 
Scorned the slow dying 
Of tardy flesh 
GIDLow. 
* 


* 
TO GEORGE STERLING 
(1907) 
N Death’s republic lies the Raven | 
Bard, 
And there in magic slumber on his 
tomb, 
Waits Poetry with folded wings. <A 
guard | 
Of wan pretenders battle back the 
gloom 
Intrenched about the broken form that 
held 
The lonely beauty of Poe’s spirit- 
flame. 
Despairingly, from younger hearts 
and old, 


We call, by need compelled ; 
Yet still she dreams in marble sleep: 
her name 
Is lost among the shadows and the 
cold | 


But hark! a sound beyond the darkness 
breaks, 
Like music of the sea from isles afar; 
And morning flashes on the mountain 
lakes 
In gold and purple to its herald star. 
Up from the bier of him we cease to 


mourn, 
Waked by a harp upon a westward 
shore, 
Rises the winged Spirit through 
the grey 


Of Europe’s rack of scorn. 
Above the deep her splendid pinions 
soar: 
The clouds are fire; the shadows 
melt in day. 


How fared thy Keats, O England? 
Call thine own! 
And yet, ’twere shame Rome ren- 
dered him to thee 
Who drave him, in the guard of Death 
alone, 
To foreign sleep across a foreign sea— 
A soul of wonder opening on the world! 
Now flames a nearer strand: with 
burning lip 
The Poet of the Sun dispels the 
night, 
And we, our hopes unfurled, 
Sail in the dawn on his enchanted 


ship 
O’er oceans of immeasurable light. 


HERBERT HERON. 
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The Poetry of Today 


erary taste in California who be- 

lieve the West is in the midst of 
a poetic dearth. Since the author of the 
immortal “The Man With the Hoe” 
and “Virgilia” is self-exiled in the jun- 
gles of New York, and since the queenly 
pioneer and contemporary of Bret Harte 
alone bears the palm of letters from the 
sixties and seventies, they say we are 
perilously a poetic “Dark Age.” 
Truly, there does appear a lacking of 
the great in metre and rhyme. Mrs. 
Atherton has emphasized the situation 
by giving a list of fifty-six authors who 
have “indisputably arrived.” Read her 
summary of immortals in the revision 
of her “California History.” The poets 
are not many. | 

Charles Erskine S. Woods has tem- 
porarily deserted the singing coterie to 
satisfy his longing for the ideal by writ- 
ing in prose a burlesque drama of 
Heaven; and even Robinson Jeffers has 
taken a fall from Pegasus. In truth, 
did we not look sharply for signs of the 
minstrel, we might be inclined to the 
current pessimistic feeling. 

But a careful survey of contemporary 
western verse shows much to be hope- 
ful for, even if many of the younger 
school are playing somewhat timidly 
upon old lutes, and upon the everyday 
common themes of beauty, love, and 
death, with interpretations not always 
striking and fresh, yet they are invig- 
orating and heart-touching. For ex- 
ample, I read: 


‘5 HERE are many readers of lit- 


Dear God, to walk for just an April 


day - 
That sunny little road to Innisfail ! 


How many of us do not have sunny 
ways far back yonder, over which we 
would love to saunter ? 

Alongside this couplet from Nancy 
Buckley, I place a stanza from “The 
Hills of Kent” (Jessie B. Rittenhouse) : 


You will come back to the hills of Kent 
Of which your feet were fain; 

You will come back to the wild steep 

ways, 

And the wooded isles again. 

Our own one hill with its cedar files 
Whence all the hills unfold 

Waits for your happy eyes to look 
On autumn and its gold. 


And the third of these heart-melodies, 
out of which the soul of every literature 
grows, I quote from “The Old Cow- 


boy 


By Henry Meade Bland 
Trail-end is nearing. I’ve followed it 
long 
Up to the clearing, goal of the strong. 
Whate’er the fates be, 
If a horse awaits me, 
I’ll ride to judgment singing a song! 


_ Torrey Connor (Overland, August, 
23) writes “Yester-Land” in this same 
strain of universal appeal as in these 
Addison Schuster lines: 


Where Time his rosary of hours 
Links bead to bead with fadeless flowers. 


Poems such as the foregoing have a 
strange habit of getting into scrap-books 
and anthologies, and of being quoted, 
when they are old, as from the masters. 
They are the undertones of a period’s 
letters, and make the background we 
love. 

And now, before I leave these entic- 
ingly beautiful vignettes, which even 
now would belong to an anthology 
which would be far better reading than 
Bret Harte’s ‘“‘Outcroppings,” I must 
write titles and quote first from the as- 
piring school teacher poet, Virginia San- 
derson: 


CHARLIE 


When the class is very dull 
And the courage in me dies, 
Then I’m very glad for you, 
Charlie, of the laughing eyes. 


Lazy? Well, there couldn’t be 
Such another lazy one, 

With the term three-quarters past, 
And your lessons never done. 


Not a worry in your heart, 
Only gladness, and surprise 
At each fact the old world holds, 
Charlie, of the laughing eyes. 


Some there are who, serious, 
Listen to my daily fret, 

Copy all my sayings down 
In neat books, and then forget. 


But you never make pretense, 
And I’m glad you are not wise; 
Happiness is better far, 
Charlie, of the laughing eyes. 


The following: ‘‘Reform’’; a sonnet, 
“Because I Do Not Love,” and “The 
Fugitive,” each portray a widely dif- 
ferent power, and are prophetic of work 
taking a permanent place in letters. 
They are by Dr. Lionel Stevenson, and 


taken from “A Pool of Stars,” one of 
the “Ryerson Poetry Chap-Books.” Dr. 
Stevenson is in the English department 
of the University of California. He 
has a sure poetic touch. 


REFORM 


Said one blade of grass to his fellow, 
“What a pity the sky should be blue; 
It ought to be green—rich and mel- 
low— 
The only legitimate hue.” 


‘““We shall grow to the sky ere we 
wither,” 
Replied the more practical blade. 
soon as our height reaches thither 
We'll insist: that the change shall be 


made.”’ 


BECAUSE I DO NOT LOVE 


Because I do not love you I can keep 
My pleasure in life’s varied loveliness, 
Of which, as symbol and interpretress, 
You make my joy more intimately deep. 
Lovers, when parted, agonize or weep, 


Pledge their souls’ liberty on a caress, 

But my delight in you is passionless 

As the pale morning star, tranquil as 
sleep. 


And as you do not love me you can give 

Graciously all that I desire of you; 

Our diverse ways will separate us soon, 

For we must seek strange wisdom while 
we live: 


My flawless memories will then be 


two— 


One is a cypress tree against the moon. © 


THE FUGITIVE 


Beauty is fled to isles of blander day 

To dwell in iridescent gems of spray 

Where languid rollers whiten on the 
shore, 

Or fled to antique fanes that evermore 

Resound with anthems as the faithful 
pray. 


To lands of fabled splendour far away, 
Far from dim skies of unrelenting gray, 
Far “_— the pines that mumble gloomy 
ore 
Beauty is fled. . . 


A rain-kissed girl with brown eyes clear 
and gay— 

Fairer = sea-foam in the sunlight’s 
piay, — | 

Than any saint that the devout adore— 

Glows, like a cool and tranquil flame 
before 

A dark pine’s graven column. And we 


say 
Beauty is fled? 


| 

ii 

| 

if 
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The late Jack London, though when | 


a young man he tried his hand at verse 
many times, is not now looked upon as 
a poet; but there is poem hidden in the 
pages of the “Iron Heel” (page 184), 
having all the marks of a man-written 
work. It is verse of great virility. 

It is possible these lines are an inter- 
polation. I was once informed they 
were of the craft of a writer in Palo 
Alto, and I was given her name and 
address. My letter was returned by 
the postoffice, no such person as I wrote 
to being found. I now assume it is 
London’s own work. And unless fur- 
ther light on the matter is found [ must 
claim it as an important contribution to 
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race? Or human race? What kind 
of a gate “to break away from’? Is 
humanity to be burned out of existence 
by the ‘“‘coals” kindled? ‘These meta- 
phors are contrary-wise. ‘They tell us no 
truth. 

Again: ‘Crying to be slit with eye- 
holes.”” We think of a mid-Victorian 
quatrain in contrast: 


So runs my dream; but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night, 

An infant crying for the light 

And with no language but a cry!” 


The Jeffers line is strong. The “In 


the newer Western poetry. Herewith Memoriam’ stanza is strong, with some- 


is the first stanza. It is, in all, nearly 
a page and one-half in length. 


Joy upon joy and gain upon gain 

Are the destined rights of my birth, 

And I shout the praise of my endless 
days 

To the echoing édge of the earth. 

Though I suffer all deaths that a man 
can die 

To the uttermost end of time, 

I have deep-drained this, my cup of 
bliss, 

In every age and clime— 

The froth of Pride, the tang of Power, 

The sweet of Womanhood! 

I drain the lees upon my knees, 

For oh, the draught is good! 

I drink to Life, I drink to Death, 

And smack my lips with song, 

For when I die, another “I” shall pass 
the cup along. 


F we go down to Carmel-by-the-Sea, 
which may be named a distant annex 
to San Francisco, we find Robinson Jef- 
fers. His studio is a stone tower over- 
looking the Pacific breakers, and here 
he exiles himself, for such is the report, 
and thinks upon a world not human, 
but a land of dreams—bad dreams at 
that! He writes in the “Prelude” to 
the “Women of Sur”: 


Humanity is the start of the race, the 
gate to break away from, the 
coals to kindle, 

The blind mask crying to be slit with 
eye-holes. 


Culture’s outlived, Art’s root-cut, dis- 
covery’s 
The way to walk in. 


Sure! Discovery is the way to walk 
in, but we must be human while we walk 
“the way.” How can we get away 
from our humanity? “Humanity is the 
start of the race.’”” What race? Foot 


thing intricately luring in it. 

To say Culture is outlived, and Art 
root-cut, is bold, but only half truth. 
We continually revise Culture, and sub- 
mit Art to harshest criticism. ‘There is 
always a surviving rootlet of true art, 
however gopher-bitten the plant may be. 
Old cultures may die; but, when the 
time for November-thanking come, there 
are always a few fundamental cultures 
we are thankful for: “The kindly hu- 
man heart”; the light that will flow 
mysteriously, if we will to allow it, into 
our minds; the freedom of our wills, 
and the happiness in doing. False cul- 
ture and false art are root-cut. 


And now let us speak more softly. 
Will not Poet Jeffers smooth out some 
of the sizzling apostrophe “‘s’s’—say in 
this line about culture and art? ‘The 
English language centuries ago was full 
of rough gutterals. These are dying 
out. Does he not realize a thought slip- 


ping easily off the tongue enters the 


mind of the reader with more sureness? | 


There is a certain spirit in us the un- 
necessary roughness, the crudities, the 
harshnesses, are always doing wrong to. 
Men hard-boil themselves in the life bat- 
tle; it is the purpose of Art to soften 
this. Let us leave out of it the drip- 


ping. 


“With mange and stinks.” 


Nevertheless, when Robinson Jef- 
fers writes ““Winter Sundown” in mem- 
ory of George Sterling, he is a noble 
poet. ‘These lines make us think of 
Whitman’s wonder-chant on Abraham 
Lincoln, beginning “Come, lovely 
death!” But Jeffers is pessimistic even 


_ in his solemn beauty, while not so Whit- 


man. He looks upward and sees the 
star. But on with our task! | 
Two lyrists of Berkeley Hills, Laura 
Bell and Elizabeth Everett, touch, in 
their song, upon the eternal verities, life, 
change, and the lovely. ‘These writers 


the Nation, entitled ‘Song.’ 
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are sisters, and are to Western litera- 
ture, though hardly in subject matter, 
what the Cary sisters have been to let- 
ters. They do not work jointly, but 
each has a separate note, and each plays 
her own lute. Elizabeth is the more 
serious, as illustrated -in her rondeau, 
“Love Is Not Blind”; in “Felicity,” 
“Progress” and ‘Inevitable Hours.” 
Laura Bell sings more lightly an “Echo 
Song for May”: 


Were songs of Maytime sung 
But once, when Earth was young? 


There is a luring note in Laura’s 
lines, ““The Man of One Poem.” Eliza- 
beth is haunting in such lines as: ‘“The 


-irised hours through dallying fingers 


slip.””. —These Everett references are from 
“West Winds,” an anthology of the 
California Writers’ Club. | 


Truly, the foregoing shorter poems, 
with many others by authors worthy of 
notice as are these, seem to be building 
the newer literature of the West. 


shorter poems should be sup- 
plemented by many others appearing 
in current periodicals. So far I have 
discussed mainly those poets and their 
work who are publishing in California 
mediums only or privately published 
volumes of their own work, and are 
therefore known only, for the greater 
part, to California. There are those 
who must be mentioned who are help- 
ing build the new literature of the day 
who are to be found in the current 
periodicals, from Eastern publishing 
houses, and are known not only in Cal- . 
ifornia, but the whole of the United 
States. It would take a book to do these 
new poets justice, and later I shall at- 
tempt a paper.on the subject for Over- 
land Monthly. But to the subject. _ 


My eyes fall on recent lines in the 
San Francisco Argonaut copied from 
It is by 
Marie del Welch and treats emotion- 
ally the theme, enduring love. It is art- 
fully done. 


Challis Silvay first came to my atten- 
tion with his “Petition” in Overland 
Monthly, apparently sensual, but really 
portrays an enticing picture of an ideal- 
istic adoring lover who places his affec- 
tion on the highest basis. 


Striking a deeper and, at the same 
time, more aspiring note is ‘Dark Mil- 
ton,” reprinted from “Palms.” This is 
a noble sonnet, treated in imaginative 
style, and well executed, even if the 
third line of the octette responds to two 


q 


December, 
Such 


rhythms, a very minor matter. 
work, on the whole, is very rare: 


DARK MILTON 


Dark Milton with his constant nightin- 
- gale 


Sings in the terraces of Paradlec. 


White with glistening angels are the 
skies 

And at his side the morning stars unveil. 

He sings to harp and thunder, he cries 
Hail! 

Hail, God Almighty blazing in the skies, 

Before whose glory (Hail!) death pros- 

_ trate lies, 
And in whose total light the sun is pale. 


His word leaps like an eagle on the air, 

Reeling sublimely over depths untold, 

Hanging above the void where once re- 
sounded 

Foul upon fouler screaming, even there 

Where Satan faltered at the gates of 
Hell, behold 

Dark, bright and mighty Milton uncon- 
founded ! 


Cristel Hastings, another of the 
newer school in “Retired,” which tells 
of ships out-worn in their ocean service 
and resting (their last rest) in estuary 
fortresses : 


But, oh, the wind that flies in from 


the blue 

Remembers seamen, absent from the 
decks, 

And sees a cloud of canvas bulging wide 

From every mast-head of these waiting 
wrecks! 


T'HE West has long known Charles 

Keeler of Berkeley as a devotee to 
poesy. He has made two contributions to 
poetry for the younger readers, which 
begins: ‘There are many good books, 
my child, to read.’ This has an en- 
during appeal and touches a lyrical note 
pleasing in effect. The second is the 
“Overland Limited,” playful in fancy 
and captivating to the child. These are 
in “Songs of Sunny Land.” Other ex- 


cellent stanzas for the little ones are to 


be found in this Keeler collection. 

But Mr. Keeler knows, too, the last- 
ing note in song, also the love poem with 
spiritual touch. His books are well 
worth study. 

Longer and more sustained efforts, 
filled with noble song, are to be treas- 
ured with pride as carrying on the light. 


A quite’ powerful addition to the 


greater Western verse is Derrick N. 


Lehmer’s “Apples of Andaman,” ap- 
pearing in the supplement to the Eng- 
lish “Poetry Review” for 1926. 

This is more strictly a ballad after 
the historic English form. It is the 


story of a man who has gone with ship 
and crew on a mystically infernal jour- 
ney into wild seas, where he and his as- 
sociate sailors meet two degenerate per- 
sonages, the “‘dog-faced man” and the 
“dog-faced ape.” ‘To the undoing of 


- the man and all his ship associates, one ‘ 


of their number, the Yellow Boy, of 
Nicobar, whom they have earlier unwit- 
tingly taken aboard, recognizes the dog- 
faced man as his father. The two spirits, 
dog-faced man and dog-faced ape, are 
invited aboard. 

They have with them a sample of the 
“Apples of Andaman,” whereof who 
eats becomes fiendish and full of mur- 
der. The sample apple starts the career 
of horror; yet all, apparently crazed, 
set sail for the accursed island. Here 
the carnival of blood continues, for the 
fiends that live on the fruit come aboard 
and the lust of blood and murder grows. 
And so the horror expends itself when, 
as the teller of the tale says, he himself 
killed the dog-faced ape, the real cause 
of the fiendishness, and vicariously the 
sailor-narrator, and a few companions 
escape the fiends and sail home. 

It scarcely need be said the Apples of 
Andaman are symbols of evil: gluttony, 
drugs and dissipation, and lust for fallen 
women. The gray-haired old man, home 
once more, has yet a hankering for.the 
deadly fruit, and so makes a sad and 
sorrowful figure at the close of this 
swift moving tragic tale. A fascinating 
motive in the ballad is that the sailors, 
under the influence of the evil-producing 
fruit, believe they are happily dreaming 
in paradise. It is difficult for even him 
who has escaped, and returned to his 
native haunts to shake off the enchant- 
ment. He is constantly yearning to 
return to the evil. 

Dr. Lehmer is known far and wide 
in the West as composer of Indian 
songs, and as an interpreter of the In- 
dian spirit. 
folk chant and lore. He is a singer of 
short poems and sure in the lyric dream. 
Read “Little Starry Eyes,” ‘““The Moun- 
tain Stream” and ‘The Stroller,” ap- 
pearing in “West Winds.” Here are 
the first and last stanzas of ‘““The Lim- 
pet”: 


THE LIMPET 


Here on the reef, where the sea 
Hurls its green waves over me; 
Here on the rocks by the shore, 
Where beat the: tides evermore; 
Here will I rest in the keep 
Of the infinite, fathomless deep! 


Dissolved—and what limpet can tell 
If back to my rock and my shell 
From the infinite, fathomless main 
I return as a limpet again? 

What matter? In thee will I sleep, 
O infinite, fathomless deep! 


He has long studied Indian 
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Dr. Lehmer is professor of mathe- 
matics in the University of California 
and editor of the university’s magazine, 
“The Chronicle.” His poetry has at- 
tracted attention in England, where his 
striking ballad receives high praise. Says 
the Devon and Exeter Gazette, among 
other periodicals of the Isles: 

“T must draw attention to the work 
of Mr. Derrick Norman Lehmer, who 
is professor of mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of California. I have never read 
a poem by Mr. Lehmer before, but I 
am bound to say that ‘““The Apples of 
Andaman” is a wonderful piece of work 
and gives distinction to any journal that 
can get hold of such virile and original 
verse.” 

By the side of the mathematician and 
poet is the lyric Eunice, his life part- 
ner, and she, too, sings in sure melody 
upon the heavier as ‘well as lighter 
themes such as these: 


SHADOW | 


Let gods walk fearlessly beneath the sky, 

And face the searching glory of the sun; 

Our pretty graces shrink before his eye. 

Oh, kindly shadows, shield us every one, 

Lest we should see ourselves go halt- 
ing by! 


IN SUMMER 


The golden hills of summer hold 

Within their sheltering arms the sleep- 
ing sea, 

As might a dreaming mother’s arm en- 
fold 

Her child, while baby waves lisp drows- 


And now and then a sea breeze wan- 


ders by 
And stoops to kiss them gently as they 
lie. 


The art of the sonnet has never been 
neglected in California, and it is prevail- 
ing today with as much distinction as 
ever. Mr. George Rankin Mitchell of 
the English department of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California has an ex- 
cellent piece to his credit on his home 
city, “San Diego,” and one ‘““To Mon- 
talvo,” in which is the dreamy line, re- 
ferring to the California coast: “Along 
the whispering shores of our calm sea.” 

Harry Laffler writes with perfect 
Petrarchian effect, and with him should 
be named Ashton Smith, author of the 
volumes, “Sun-Treader” and “Ebony 
and Crystal,’ whose “Odes and Son- 
nets” were issued by the Book Club 
of California in 1918. The light of 


Ashton Smith is burning from year to 
year with a more glowing flame. For- 
mer Senator James D. Phelan, who has 
for years been a distinguished patron 
of art, writes a luring Spenserian stanza. 


(Continued on Page 378) 
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LIFE AND LAUGHTER ’MIDST 
THE CANNIBALS 


ROM the standpoint of a white man, 

at least, the title of this book would 
seem to be ill-chosen. Life ’midst the 
cannibals, in the popular sense, would 
seem to be precarious enough, to say 
nothing at all of the element of mirth. 
But before the reader turns very many 
pages, his fears are allayed (or his hopes 
are dashed, depending entirely on his 
point of view) with the assurance that 
lots of water has flowed under the bridge 
since the last human being has bumped 
his head on the under side of the pot- 
cover in a vain attempt to escape the 
role of piece de resistance at a dusky 
chief’s dinner party. 

Clifford W. Collinson is a Britisher, 
and in common with so many of his 
countrymen, world-travelers and keen 
observers, he possesses the happy faculty 
of being able to tell a story well. Added 
to this is a remarkable sense of humor. 
These two ingredients form an irresisti- 
ble combination, and just this combi- 
nation is found in the book under re- 
view. 

In a casual, off-hand sort of way, the 
reader swings into tune with the tale 
on the very first page, and from cover 
to cover there is unwound a yarn of 
the South Seas that in charm of style 
and interest-compelling qualities is sel- 
dom equalled in a book of this sort. It’s 
the story of a trader’s life in the Solo- 
mon Islands, and may be taken to be 
fairly typical of almost any locality of 
the “lazy latitudes.” 

The intimacies of life aboard an inter- 
island trading steamer are delightfully 
told; but it’s not until the author be- 
comes located and visits with his friends 
Marco and Pye that he scores his really 
big hits. In absorbing, narrative style 
he goes into the method of trading with 
the natives, recounting their weird mar- 
riage and burial rites; but the charm 
of the native life, with its utterly care- 
free and altogether happy routine, makes 
civilization seem such a bald imposition. 
It is right at this point that Collinson 
scores his biggest hit, and whether it’s 
intentional or not, it makes the reader 
draw an odious comparison. ‘These two 
or three pages alone are well worth the 
price of the book. 


While it seems crude, nevertheless 
the brand of justice dealt out in the 
Solomons is summary and is effective. 
The conduct of court through the me- 
dium of that universal, super-elastic 
tongue known as pidgin English is 
highly illuminating. 

Collinson concludes his book by tell- 
ing of his return to England. He might 
have taken a P. & O. liner after reach- 
ing the main trade routes. But he 
didn’t. He chose, instead, to travel 
as the only passenger on a Scandinavian 
steamer from the South Seas clear to 
Marseilles. Not an unusual trip, nor 
one fraught with any dangers or ad- 
ventures. But, the man splashes the 
vivid coloring of the mystic East all 
over the last few pages of his book. 


The anchor chain’s a-crawlin’ up, 
The mudhook’s liftin’ free, 

An’ ole McKay’s a-standin’ by, 
Oh, it’s homeward bound for me! 


“A N UNMARRIED FATHER” by 
Floyd Dell immediately suggests a 


LIFE AND LAUGHTER ’MIDST 
THE CANIBALS, by Clifford W. Col- 
linson. E. P. Dutton. $5.00. 

GRANDMOTHERS, by Glenway Wes- 
cott. Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 

CHIVALRY PEAK, by Irving Cobb. 
Cosmopolitan. $2.00. 

CASTE, Cosmo Hamilton. Putnam. $2.50. 

NEWSPAPER MANAGEMENT, Frank 
Thayer. Appleton. $4.00. 

PICTURESQUE AMERICA, editer by 
J. K. Kane. Resorts and Playgrounds 
of America, New York, N. Y. 

THAT MAN HEINE, Lewis Browne. 
Macmillan, $3.00. 

BOOKS TO BE REVIEWED 
NEXT MONTH 

THOSE QUARRELSOME BONA- 
PARTS, Robert Gordon Anderson. 
Century. $2.50. 

THE BOY’S LIFE OF COLONEL 
LAWRENCE, Lowell Thomas. Cen- 
tury. $2.00. 

THE LOCOMOTIVE GOD, William 
Ellert Leonard. Century. $4.00. 

HISTORY OF ANTHONY WARING, 
May Sinclair. Macmillian. $1.50. 

And others. 
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story of sex, the inference being obvi- 
ous through the title and the author’s 
name, yet it is something far different. 

True, the sex element is worked into 
the early chapters, but the drama is one 
of psychology more than biology, and 
until the last chapters is one of the most 
fascinating of documents to come from 
the Dell typewriter, and a study in 
character as original as it is interesting. 

For years novelists and dramatists 
have been occupied with the unhappy 
plight of the young woman who be- 
comes a social outcast by loving un- 
wisely, and the equally pitiful plight 
of the offspring of such unconventional 
unions. No one has considered the case 
of the father except in terms of scorn. 

Dell undertakes to give the other 
side of the story. The father is the 
hero, the mother is the villainness, and 
the child merely an incident. In his 
handling he brings out the conventional 
changes that have come about since the 
passing of the mid-Victorian period, and 
at the same time paints a vivid picture 
of the emotions of a young man who 
wants to do the right thing by every- 
body. 

Dell, however, becomes uncertain of 
the qualifications of the youthful father 
and develops him into a vacillating sort 
of male with romantic tendencies. He 
is, honorably of course, involved with 
a young woman out of his class, with 
the fiancee whose friendship he renews, 
and, more strangely, with the mother 
who refused his hand in matrimony. 

It is a book that will arouse discus- 
sion over the tea tables, which is, per- 
haps, what the author sought, for that 
sells books better than anything else. 
AN UNMARRIED FATHER has a happy 


ending with peace and tranquility reign- 


ing for all but one character; contains 
much good writing, considerable inter- 
esting thinking, and an occasional dash 
of humor. 


CHIVALRY PEAK 
“{.‘HIVALRY PEAK,” a first novel 


by Irvin Cobb. For a moment the 
reader is inclined to think that “first 
novel” is a mis-print, but reflection will 
disclose its verity. Cobb has appeared 
in book form on many occasions dur- 
ing the last twenty years, but not as a 
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novelist, at least there is no record of it. 

Heretofore he has enjoyed a reputa- 
tion in triplicate, as it were, as a humor- 
ist, a short story writer, and a lecturer. 
After CHIVALRY PEAK is read, he will 
be found to be in possession of his three 
previous badges, but to have added no 
further chaplet. 

Yet Cuivatry PEAK has definite 
uses, both for hammock reading and 
for the classroom. It is not the great 
American novel by several miles, it is 
no masterpiece of invention, it is no 
gem of humor, and certainly it is no 
marvel of plot construction. 

But it occupies a place unique in the 
library in that Cobb has managed to 
write a romance of which almost any 
single chapter. may be taken out and 
used as a complete short story. In its 
way it is reminiscent of Gray’s “Elegy,” 
in which at least half a dozen lines may 


be transposed without injuring the text. ~ 


Cobb applied his art as a short story 
writer to the longer work and carried 
it to the bitter end. Each episode in 
the melodramatic career of the Robin 
Hood bandit and his Lady Man Friday 
is complete in itself. “The reader can 
start almost anywhere and catch the 
thread of the main story, or failing in 
that can get entertainment out of a sin- 
gle chapter. It is a curious literary af- 
fair. 

The story deals wtih a fake stock 
promoter who strikes twice in the same 
place by accident. An ancient enemy 
crops up and upsets the house of cards 
the promoter has so carefully erected, 
by staging a train holdup. From that 
point on the promoter is more or less 
forgotten, while the bandit stands off 
a posse from “Chivalry Peak,” and con- 
ducts a private romance with a daring 
young female amateur detective who 
captures him, heart and hand. 

CHIVALRY PEAK in its general writ- 


ing is rather old-fashioned and cumber- 


some. It is replete with descriptive 
matter, excellently done but somewhat 


verbose for these days of rapid reading. 


The character depiction is up to Cobb’s 
standard and there is an occasional dash 
of humor introduced through minor 
characters, and considerable melodrama 
through the central figures. -The book 
is worth reading, but will be easily for- 
gotten, as most first novels are. 


CASTE 

RSKINE FARQUHAR was im- 

mense wealthy, his wife Helen was 
a power in the social world, their daugh- 
ter Jean was a modern. Farquhar lived 
his own life and had his own “affairs” ; 
Helen did the same. ‘Their marriage 
being a loveless one, each lived a life 
apart, though nominally husband and 
wife, neither daring to face the igno- 
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miny of divorce proceedings—congenial 
but wholly indifferent. In the face of 
this parental example, it’s small wonder 
Jean bolts for Europe to try her own 


young wings. 


A frenzied cable from relatives brings 
both Farquhar and Helen post haste to 
Paris, where they learn their daughter 
has fallen precipitately in love with a 
musician whose artistry has the Euro- 
pean capitals by the ears—but his name 
is Max Lorbenstein. Recovering some- 
what from the appalling prospect of 
having to claim a Jew for a son-in- 
law, and knowing perfectly how much 
of a mind of her own is possessed by 
Jean, the Farquhars decide to see it 
through, somehow, for the sake of their 
daughter’s happiness. Caste, however, 
proves a mightier stumbling block than 
Jean, Max, the Farquhars, and finally 
Lorbenstein Sr., could foresee. In other 


GEORGE STERLING 
HY should he stay until no longer 
eager feet 
Spurt white sand over dune flowers 
as he runs? 
Why should he wait until the pulse’s 
failing beat 
Shall cloud for him the testimony of 
the suns? 


Say that he heard, far-off, the steady 
wind of death, 
And chose to tack before it with a 
scarlet sail . .. 


He is pagan at last, and free, beneath 
their forest trees, 
And I think the ancient gods are 
happy that he came; 
A little sad for Carmel River, but at 
ease 
In their vast dusky meadows, he calls 
the stars by name. 
Joyce MayYHEw. 
1085 


words, CASTE is the story of a new sort 
of a triangle. ‘The elimination of the 
third angle solves not only the problem 
of their daughter’s happiness, but that 
of the Farquhars as well. 


THE GRANDMOTHERS 

FARPER’S 1927-28 prize novel was 

written *by one of the youngest 
American writers, and one worth watch- 
ing; it is a story of midwestern pioneer 
life; and it is handled in a manner 
entirely new. This is, in short, THE 
GRANDMOTHERS. 

Glenway ‘Wescott, himself born on a 
Wisconsin farm, treats his subject in a 
masterful way. His background, there- 
fore, plus a certain genius for intuitive- 
ness and an originality of expression, 
combine to form something more than 
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a mere novel, the whole picture having 
been done with pigments that have pro- 
duced a quality of tone which might 
almost be said to be haunting. Briefly, 
Wescott is realistic—or a realist, if you 
choose—without finding it necessary to 
resort to the morbid. In a tale of this 
kind, perspective is a vital element; and 
perspective is exactly what he has se- 
cured and most effectively. 

THE GRANDMOTHERS is a typical 
cross-section of American life stretching 
from the days before the Civil War 
down to the present, with a multitude of 
changing character types in consonance 
with the changing times. 

The swing is a little slow at the out- 
set, and the chapter titles are far from 
being happily chosen; but real worth is 
there just the same — meat alike for 
young and old, male and female. 


PICTURESQUE AMERICA: ITS 
PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS 


N not so many months we will all be 

planning our vacations. On the desk 
is a book which should be consulted by 
all those who are undecided, “Pictur- 
esque America.” One of the greatest 
pleasures of a vacation is to visit and 
find out for oneself the splendor of 
which one has read. Here is a book 
with all the outstanding scenic splendors, 
with 550 beautiful illustrations from 
the descriptions and maps of the limited 
edition of ‘‘Picturesque America.” The 
volume is more than 500 pages of fas- 
cinating prose descriptions and poems, 
which have been contributed by some 
eighty well known writers and lovers 
of the “Outdoor” literature of the 
best type. The book carries one on a 
sightseeing journey of enjoyment, in- 
spiration and education southward along 
the Pacific Coast, into the great South- 
west, northward through the wonder- 
land of the Mountain and Plateau states, 
eastward through the Central, Gulf and 
Eastern states, across Canada from 
ocean to ocean, northward to Alaska, 
out over the Pacific to Hawaii, and back 
again to Mexico, Cuba, Bermudas and 
Porto Rico. It is a book of value, in- 
formation and beauty. 


NEWSPAPER MANAGEMENT 


HERE is more to newspaper man- 

agement than the average reader | 
realizes. In a vague way this is sensed 
by a few, but the majority of people, 
reading their daily papers, do not know 
the many things that depend upon the 
management of a newspaper organiza- 
tion. Frank Thayer has given us the 
first book dealing with this complex sub- 
ject. It,is a contribution of fundamental 
value to the literature of journalism. 
To be a successful newspaper, the au- 


(Continued on Page 384) 
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THE POETRY OF TODAY 
(Continued from Page 375) 
To tell the truth, he has for years wor- 
shiped at the shrine of the Muse of 
Poetry. 

He is the author of the following, 
which appears in “A Day in the Hills” 
and which graces a fore-page in Mrs. 
Gertrude Atherton’s “The Immortal 
Marriage”’: 


SONNET ON A GREEK HEAD 
It is not awe that holds: one—'tis not 
love, 
Too friendly to be strange, yet 
strangely cold, 
Like Night, enfringed by steadfast stars 
above, 
She veils her beauty, lest one prove 
too bold; 
Divine, austere; mor dare one venture 
far 
To plead a human longing to possess— 
Pride set upon her brow a barrier! 
And yet what tribute could one offer 
less 
Than love and to be loved? Her pout- 
ing lips 
Are chastely silent, sweetly eloquent: 
The nectar of the gods no mortal sips 
And only Jove himself commands con- 
sent! 
A GODDESS she, exalted above all, 


Her inspiration is devotional. 


‘MONG the habitual sonneteers of 

the Coast is the well known Robert 
Louis Burgess, who also occasionally 
tries a hand at chant royaling. One 
of his unusual sonnets is on the famous 
San Francisco mist, otherwise “Fog.” 
This is exquisitely well done. | 


Someone who knew recently told me 
that Kathleen Norris began her career 
in letters by writing short love lyrics 
of strong appeal to the everyday reader. 
This reminds me that Sara Bard Field 
is an original and emotional singer of 
heart themes. She appears, in what I 
have seen, to have buried in her experi- 
ence some piercing sorrow which finds 
its Gilead balm in rhyme and meter. 
World-sorrow is one of the surest cre- 
ators of poet-song. The lyrics of Sara 
Bard appearing in “A Day in the Hills” 
are evidence of her unusual power. 


Mrs. Edith Daley of San Jose began 
her singing in earnest and tender touches 
from her heart. ‘This work broadened 
in power till, at the beginning of the 
conflict in 1914, she wrote the West’s 
great war poem, ‘“The Wind Before the 
Dawn,” which, ranking even above 
Howard Sutherland’s “The Wasted 
Fruit,” takes a permanent place in the 
country’s war literature. 

Mrs. Daley’s themes are _ various. 
“Maternity” is an ode of much feeling 
and music. Iwo tribute-poems honor 


Luther Burbank and Theodore Roose- 
velt, the latter having been selected as 
one of the best eleven honoring the 
strenuous American at his death. An- 


other Daley poem of burning feeling is 


in trochaics and is entitled ““The White 
Rose and the Wind.” This is quite 
balladic in effect, and moves rapidly in 
symbol and rhythm, reaching climax in 
“For the red fruit of the rose-tree is the 
dead White Rose’s heart!” 

“A Ballade of California’ and the 


somber “Ballade of Autumn”’ are illus- | 


trations of her facility in the old French 
form. The former is a favorite among 
the anthologists. 

“The Blessed Isle’ is dreamy in its 
beauty and yearning, and “To Edwin 
Markham”’ is tinct with divine aspir- 
ing. The foregoing titles of Mrs. Da- 
ley’s work are all from “The Angel 
in the Sun and Other Poems,” a book 
now hunted by collectors with the same 
avidity the book lover hunts for the rare 
Bret Harte’s “Outcroppings” or for the 
almost priceless Joaquin Miller’s “Spe- 
cimens.” 

The. trend of Edith Daley’s thought 
is so distinctly religious that the Rever- 
end Doctor William L. Stidger writes 
an essay upon her influence and makes 
her one of his important ‘Flames of 
Faith.” ‘Thinking of her as the effec- 
tive librarian of the city of San Jose 
forces us to recall that other famous 
poet-librarian, John Vance Cheney, win- 
ner of the $700 prize in that far-reach- 


ing contest for the best poetic answer 


to “The Man With the Hoe.” 
Ruth Comfort Mitchell (Mrs. San- 


born Young) possesses a name known 


nationally because of both her prose 


and poetry. In verse she belongs to 
the modern school, and her poems are 
always in demand by the magazine edi- 
tors. “Voyagers” is typical of her in- 
sight into the divine nature of the hu- 
man: The soul of a tired old doctor on 
his star-path to Paradise meets with the 
soul of a boy on his way to earth to be 
born: 


But the tired old doctor roused once 
more at the battle cry of birth, 

And there was memory in his look of 
grief and toil and mirth. 

“Go on!” he said. “It’s good—and bad: 

It’s hard. Go on/ It’s ours, my lad!” 

He stood and urged him out of sight, 
down to the waiting earth. 


There is humor in this touch, a rare 


humor, an element which gives poetry . 


the readable quality so much desired in 
poets. There is a solemn truth in the 
lines, “My Grief That I Married a 
Gypsy Man.” 

“The Night Court” is conceded her 
masterpiece, and truly in dramatic power 
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is strong; but perhaps its appeal is but 
temporary, for former modes of treat- 
ment of human error often pass away. 

Ruth Comfort lives in a dream of 
poetry, knows its secrets, its deep bear- 
ing upon life. She knows what the 
reader is drawn to, and reaches effec- 
tively for his interest. 

I run my eye through a list of mem- 
bers of the Edwin Markham Chapter 
of the London Poetry Society, and find 
a number of young writers of promise, 
some of whose work has felt the joy of. 
print: Wilfred Knudson, Sibyl Han- 
chett, first prize winner in a Montalvo 
group-poetry contest; Edith Ellery Pat- 
ton, winner of the first single-poem prize 
in the same contest; Elwyn Bell, Wil- 
lard Maas, Margaret Chappell, Floy 
Faylor, Alma Williams, Leland Moore, 
Mary Lichthardt, all winners of rec- 
ognition in the aforementioned contest. 
Mary Lichthard’t “Ode on Peace,” ded- 
icated to Dr. David Starr Jordan, the 
last stanza of which appears in ““A Day 
in the Hills,” is a worthy attempt and 
should live. Also I find among the 
Poetry Society workers whose lights may 
yet shine with brilliance: Evelyn Brown- 
ell, Dorothe Bendon, George Rankin 
Mitchell, Eleanor Watkins, a success- 
ful writer of Great War lyrics; Hazel 
Goldeen, Frances Moyes Daft, and Dar- 
ell Van Lannen. There is no telling 
how far-reaching in letters the influ- 
ence of some of these names may be. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS 

(Continued from Page 376) 
NEW life of Napoleon Bonaparte 
written with the impartiality and 
fidelity to fact, but with the romantic 


novelist’s love of color and pageantry. 


There is a graphic completeness in 
Mr. Anderson’s story which has not 
been achieved in previous biographies. 
Here you walk and talk with Napoleon, 
follow at his heels. Here you mingle 
with his family, his admirable mother, 
turbulent brothers, fascinating sisters, an 
odd crew, down even to that great old 
man, his uncle, the arch-deacon, and the 


fighting marshals who climbed from pov- 


erty to the top with him. 


EORGE H. DORAN CO. has pub- 

lished a delightful volume, titled 
“Requiem,” by Humbert Wolfe. The 
price of the book is $2.50 and well worth 
the price. It is the fourth volume of 
Wolfe’s poetry to be published in this 
country. In England the volume is 
now in its sixteenth edition, having been 
taken up so rapidly in that country that 
critics have been led to call Wolfe the 
most popular British poet since Tenny- 
son. ‘“‘Lampoons” and “Kensington 
Gardens”’ were the last two of Wolfe’s 
volumes published in America. 


(Continued on Page 382) 
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a point in the forward moving 
dramatic world. A new little the- 

ater has been opened that is destined to 
make its influence felt in appreciative 
circles, and deserves renown for its 
artistry of wit and frankness. Claiming 
to be San Francisco’s most daring play- 
house (situated in the heart of Bohe- 
mia), the Green Street Theater has 
more to its credit than its slogan might 
imply to sensation seekers and certain 
of the perverted public. ‘This little the- 


S: FRANCISCO has again scored 


ater is fascinating in its Bohemian set-. 


ting, its atmosphere intimate and its act- 


ing a rare treat in the prevailing deluge | 


of conventional hokum. 
The management took as its first play 


“The Married Virgin,’ by Edouard 
Bourdet (the author of that rare mor- 
sel for censors, ‘“The Captive’). <A 
play that discusses the undiscussable in 
a truly French manner, and is neither 


marred nor coarsened by its presentation. 


The actors, if not native, certainly had 
the rare wit and conception of the 
French. Maryan Aye, in the title role, 
played with spontaneity and freshness. 
Agnes Detro was priceless as the much 
concerned mother, distressed at her 
daughter’s unnatural coldness. Harry 
Schumm, actor-director, presented the 
husband in. a natural and sympathetic 
manner. One must speak also of the 
music between acts—its rare swing and 
pseudo-classic rendition and the vivacity 
of its performers made the musical mo- 
ments memorable. 


One might think from this rhapsody 
on our newest theater that the produc- 
tion had no faults or needed no criti- 
cism. ‘That is not so, but the evening 
spent on Green street was so altogether 
delightful and fascinating, so surpris- 
ing and so satisfactory, that one vents 
critical spleen on the downtown thea- 
ters that handle delicate subjects with 
les artistry. 

A case in point is “The Great 
Necker,” starring Taylor Holmes at the 
Lurie. While the theme of this play 
is one much more freely discussed than 
that of “The Married Virgin,” its ap- 
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The Play’s 
the Thing 


By GERTRUDE F. WILcox 


proach to offensiveness was far more 
apparent. It would seem that English 
and American actors have no finesse in 
presenting the risque. ‘Their self-con- 
sciousness often makes intimate scenes 


disgustingly obvious, and _ transposes 


what might be wit to the shady humor 
of a low type. Aside from jarring on 
the esthetic sense, ““The Great Necker’”’ 
(admittedly a farce—with melodramatic 
complexes) was entertaining. 


The Players’ Guild has been very pro- 
lific of late and their industry has pro- 
duced programs varied and ambitious— 
a Shaw, a travesty of Clare Kummer’s, 
and a Florentine tragedy of Benelli’s. 
“Fanny’s First Play,” by George Ber- 
nard Shaw, might be a refined, much- 
tamed version of the theme of Maurine 
Watkins’ “Chicago,” but with an im- 
portantly read and classically costumed 
prologue presenting the facts of the case, 
and an exploiting epilogue placing much 
stress on the authorship, there is nothing 
for it but to leave the intelligentsia to 
stroke its chin and surmise, expound and 
philosophize on this, the lightest of 
Shaw’s plays. Of all the productions 
of the San Francisco Players’ Guild, 
“Fanny’s First Play” was, on its first 
night at least, the least finished in point 
of delivery, and rather spasmodic in its 
general presentation. 


“Rollo’s Wild Oat” was just a han- 
kering to play “Hamlet,” but it caused 
enough disturbance to have been a more 
desperate escapade. This play by Clare 
Kummer and produced under the direc- 
tion of Reginald Travers of the Players’ 
Guild was merry and very well pre- 
sented. It was by far the best perform- 
ance Curtis Arnall has done in the guild. 
He seemed in his element in this role 
of Rollo—under less stress and mote 
assured. He made the universal Ham- 
let complex of all men very apparent. 
Strengthening this idea, the butler (Ro- 
nald Telfer) expressed his long sup- 
pressed Hamlet desire in lines and ges- 
tures so beautifully exaggerated in their 
Shakespearean rhythm that the audi- 
ence’s response was merry, but sympa- 
thetic. Goldie McDuff, an actress of 
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many complexes, was played by Rich- 
enda Stevick with a rather baffling pur- 
pose, which, however, became somewhat 


clearer at the last. 
These plays, though very successful, 


‘were but a prologue to the very splen- 


did production of Benelli’s ‘““The Jest.” 
Though the character of neither Gian- 
etto nor Neri is admirable, they each 
present strong roles and were admirably 
delivered by William S. Rainey and 
Cameron Prud’homme. Reminiscent of 
the opera was Gianetto’s song. Best of 
all was it to see ‘Isabel Withers sans 
the yoke and chains of professional stock 
company roles, and free to show her 
worth in a role adapted to her intelli- 
gent and sympathetic interpretation. A 
word of praise is due Junius Cravens, 
designer, for the simple but effective sets. 
He seemed to curb his love of museum 
pieces, and achieved something more 
than the purely decorative. 


Being a woman, the judgment against 
the play at the President is apt to be 
biased, but it does seem that in “Why 
Men Leave Home” the author, Avery 
Hopwood, and the director, Henry 
Duffy, have collaborated in a slander- 
ous attack against a certain type of 
American woman. In the manuscript it 
is a man’s play for men, and on the stage 
the men win the laurels also. The wo- 
men in the cast are below the par of the 
men, with the exception of Lenata Lane, 
and she isn’t too true in her dramatic 
scenes. 

Over on the Berkeley side of the bay 
we look to the Playhouse and the cam- 
pus Little Theater for dramatic mo- 
ments. Both of these organizations 
have a delightful way of intriguing some 
of the other arts to their cause, while 
never permitting them to obscure drama 
in the realm of the interior decorator 
(which sometimes happens at the Play- 
ers’ Guild in San Francisco). For Mo- 
liere’s “‘Learned Ladies’ an ambitious 
art student on the campus fashioned 
with canvas and paint an excellent rep- 
lica of old tapestry, lending not a little 
to the grace and beauty of the staging 
of this witty satire. 
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CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENTS 


The Best Assurance 


Bv Tresor SELIG 


December, 1927 


ance is in the integrity and 

ability and the record of the 
house ‘with which he deals,’ is the 
key note comment of an experienced 
and successful investor at the close of 
a recent interview. He had been ad- 
vising a friend who had but lately un- 
dertaken to make his savings work for 
him in the investment field. The veter- 
an, in the light of his long experience, 
had given his friend wise counsel and 
much of it. But in his closing sentence 
he voiced a guiding thought on which 
the novice as well as the experienced 
may rely. 

It is a fundamental and it is not pe- 
culiar to finance. It applies forcefully 
and always, whatever be the service or 
commodity one seeks. Ichere are names 
of merchandising concerns that are 
known the world over because of their 
dependability and the sterling worth of 
the goods they sell. There are names 
which stand unquestioned for compe- 
tent and honest service in the profes- 
sions. And there are concerns in the 
field of finance which are synonyms for 
integrity and ability and trustworthiness. 


“Bz: after all, one’s best assur- 


Genius or Fool 

The man with idle money to be put 
to work and who seeks no advice is either 
a genius or a fool. The genius, though 
he asks no help, has equipped himself for 
his task by exhaustive study which few 
have the opportunity or ability to make. 
If his equipment is perfect and complete, 
he succeeds. If it is not, he fails—and 
thereby proves he was but a synthetic 
genius at best. And as for the fool, 
there is an ancient adage that comments 
wisely on him and his money. 

Between these two extremes are 
grouped the vast majority of citizens 
with sufficient thrift and ambition to 
have saved money which they wish to 
employ. Some of them become investors 
and some become speculators. Few, in- 
deed, are they who intentionally list 
themselves with the latter class. The 
most of them consider themselves in- 
vestors, even after they realize that the 
operation that, perchance, lost their 


money was a’speculation and not an in- 
vestment. There is a wide difference, the 
difference between income and profit. 


Risk or Safety 
A speculator will take a chance—an 


investor will not. A speculator will buy 
securities in the hope and expectation 
that they will enhance in marketable 
value, much and soon. An investor buys 
securities for their earning power. The 
speculator risks a partial or total loss of 
his money in the effort to increase his 
capital quickly. The investor avoids ev- 
erything that savors of risk to his capital 
and is bent only on assuring himself the 
best income obtainable with safety. The 
speculator is impatient. “The investor is 
content to make haste slowly. 

The speculator will seek advice and 
perhaps from a competent and experi- 


enced and honest source, wise in the 


ways and problems of speculators and 
speculations. The investor will also seek 
advice but not from the same source, for 
that type of advice does not solve his 
problem. The investor counsels with one 
who studies incomes and security and is 
not concerned with risks and profits. 
The more discretion and _ intelligence 
each uses in the selection of his advisor, 
and the more circumspection he_ em- 
ploys in following the advice he gets 
from a dependable source, the more suc- 
cessful he is likely to be. | 


No Svmpeathy Is Due 

One should have no quarrel with 
either because of his motive or his meth- 
ods, perhaps, so long as each is known 
to himself and to others for what he is. 
One should not condemn the speculator 
for knowingly taking his chance. Risks 
are frequently justifiable. Much that 
has made history was founded on risks. 
Much success has crowned the efforts of 
those who have taken their chances with 
fortune. 

It is true that more failures than suc- 
cesses are recorded. And it is also true 
that the failures usually come to those 
least able to bear them. But if the risk 
is wittingly and willingly taken, no sym- 
pathy is due. Nor does one criticize the 
investor for his conservatism and cau- 
tion. One does not condemn his quest 
for income only, and his obstinate insist- 
ence on full safety for his principal. For 
investor and speculator alike, one must 
assume that each knows what he wants 
and is willing to do whatever is neces- 
sary to get it. 

Dependable Cooperation 

But every thoughtful person realizes 
that the intelligent employment of 
money is not only a matter of grave 


concern to him who owns it, but is a sub- « 
ject of peculiar intricacies difficult to 
learn and mastered by few. The man 


with savings to be put to work is seldom 


qualified to solve his problem and direct 
his operations on his own responsibility 
to any considerable degree, if at all. He 
must seek counsel and advice. He must, 
if he is just toward himself, check his 
own ideas and opinions with those of 
others properly informed. Whether he 
buys speculative securities or conserva- 
tive investments, he must deal through 
some concern in position to sell him or 
procure for him the thing he wants and 
counsel with: him in its selection. And 
this is the point toward which was di- 
rected the veteran investor’s comment. 


There are many who deal in financial 
advice and financial service. Some are 
competent, some are honest, some are 
responsible. Some have long and envi- 
able records for valuable and satisfac- 
tory service. Many have some but not 


all of the attributes one should seek in 


such a dealer. But there are enough men 
and establishments operating in every 
city, wholly trustworthy in all respects, 
so that no investor need lack sound and 
dependable advice, and efficient service. 


Specialized Service 

There are brokers who deal in specu- 
lative securities, thoroughly informed as 
to the merits and the detriments involv- 
ing the things they sell or buy for their 
clients, whose service is efficient and 
honest, and whose advice is sound. Their 
cooperation is indispensible to the suc- 
cessful speculator. There are investment 
houses who buy, at wholesale and sell to 
their customers only securities of non- 
speculative character, sound and conserv- 
ative investments, houses with clean rec- 
ords for discriminating judgment in 
their selections and offerings. Any in- 
vestor may safely rely on advice from 
such a house. 

No potential investor need fail of 
honest cooperation and competent coun- 
sel if he is willing to use the same de- 
gree of discretion in choosing his broker 
or investment banker that he would use 
in selecting a specialist in the profes- 
sions for an especially important service. 
Whether one is bent on hazardous spec- 
ulation or conservative investment, his 
best assurance of successful effort lies in 
the integrity and ability and the record 
of the house with which he deals. 
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QUESTIONS AN D ANSWERS 


I. 


SUTTER BASIN COMPANY—SINKING 
FUND 6’s 


Question—Can you give me informa- 
tion regarding the Sutter Basin project 
and advise me what to do with bonds 
of that corporation which I hold? 


Answer—SuTTER Basin Company. Fif- 
teen-Year Sinking Fund 6% Gold Bonds due 
May, 1937: In 1922 this company sold an 
issue of $8,000,000, of which $724,000 have 
been retired to date. Bonds are secured by 
a mortgage lien on all of the real property 
of the company, comprising 54,208 acres in 
Sacramento valley, about 22 miles north of 
Sacramento, subject to certain reclamation 
district bonds and assessments, and by col- 
lateral lien upon all of the stock of the Sut- 
ter Basin Improvement Company, which 
owns 7000 acres adjacent to the above prop- 
erty. These bonds were guaranteed by Mr. 
J. Ogden Armour as to principal, interest 
and sinking fund. Mr. Armour died on 
August 16, 1927, but the guaranty is binding 
on his estate. Adverse conditions in agric- 
culture have seriously affected the earning 
power of the properties and they have not 
been sufficient to meet the fixed charges. The 
_ deficiency has been made up by Mr. Armour. 

No default in the bonds exists, as yet, 
but Mr. Armour’s liability must be consid- 
ered in the settlement of his estate. To this 
end a number of greatly interested parties 
have formed a Bondholders’ Protective Com- 
mitteé and are endeavoring to secure the 
deposit of a majority of the outstanding 
bonds in order that they may be in a better 
position to protect their claim against the 
estate. 

These bonds are now selling at a very low 
figure and it is believed that your best inter- 
est would be conserved by depositing your 
bonds with the Protective Committee. 


GREAT WESTERN POWER COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA—SERIES “A” 6’s 


~Question—Do you consider Great 
Western Power Series “A” bonds good 
security to hold for permanent invest- 


ment? 

Answer—GREAT WESTERN POWER CoM- 
PANY OF CALIFORNIA. First Refunding Mort- 
gage, Series “A” 6’s, due March 1, 1949: 
This company was incorporated in 1915 to 
unify the Great Western Power system. It 
serves a population of approximately 1,500,- 
000 in the greater part of central California. 
These bonds are a part of an unlimited issue, 
being outstanding in the amount of $5,839,- 
000. On Décember 31, 1926, the net tangible 
assets were more than twice this issue and 
prior liens outstanding. For the past nine 
years net earnings have averaged 1.6 times 
the fixed charges. These bonds are callable 
on sixty days’ notice at 103 up to February 
28, 1939. They are listed on the San Fran- 
cisco Exchange and the present market is 
10314. They may be considered as a very 
sound public utility bond and could be safely 
held for investment purposes, 


ITT. 
MARK HOPKINS HOTEL FIRST 
MORTGAGE 6%4’s 
Question—Should we buy Mark Hop- 
kins Hotel bonds for income invest- 
ment? Are they fully secured and are 
such securities dependable? 


- 
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Answer—Every investor should have some 
well secured first mortgage real estate bonds 
on his list of holdings. Such securities when 


- issued by a responsible investment banker 


are preferred investment. It is doubtful if 
you can now buy any of the Mark Hopkins 
issue, as these bonds were all promptly sold 
for permanent investment. This issue, 
$2,500,000 matures serially from 1928 to 
1941, and bears 644% interest. It consti- 
tutes a first mortgage on the land, building, 
furnishings and equipment of a _ 19-story 
fireproof property in the Nob Hill district 
of San Francisco, one of the leading hotels 
of the West. It has been in operation one 
year, with constantly increasing patronage, 
and its net earnings are far above the bond 
issue requirements. These bonds are fully 


secured. 
IV. 
SPERRY FLOUR COMPANY SINKING 
FUND 6’s 


Question—Please advise me of the 
value of Sperry Flour 6% bonds and of 


the security back of them. 

Answer—SPERRY FLour CoMPANY. First 
Mortgage Sinking Fund 6% Bonds, due 
June 1, 1942: This company is the largest 
milling concern on the Pacific Coast and 
the bonds are secured by mortgage on all of 
the fixed assets owned or acquired by the 
company. ‘The company has 15 mills and 
58 distributing points on the Pacific Coast 
and Hawaiian Islands. Listed on the San 
Francisco Stock Exchange; the present price, 
100. In 1926, fixed charges were earned 
two times over. 

This bond was recently selling at 96, but 
the recent marked improvement in the com- 
pany’s financial status has been reflected in 
the market price. Although the company 
deals in a basic commodity, competition and 
agricultural conditions in the products it 
uses makes earnings variable. A good bond, 
but one which requires watching to prevent 
loss through market depreciation. 


V. 
MILLER & LUX GOLD NOTES 7’s 
Question—W hat is the value of my 
Miller & Lux 7% gold notes? Is my 
investment safe? 


Answer—We believe your principal is 
safe, but your investment is likely to cause 
you some worry through fluctuations of 
market price before the company reaches a 


‘sound position. Ten million dollars of these 


bonds were issued in 1925 to mature October 
1, 1935, carrying 7%. ‘They are a direct 
obligation of the company and secured by 
pledge of securities of subsidiaries owned 
by Miller & Lux. These bonds are subject 
to a $15,000,000 first mortgage 6% issue on 
the company’s real estate in California. 
Company is now engaged in an active cam- 
paign to dispose of its holdings. As much 
depends upon the management of the com- 
pany, and as earnings are not reported, no 
rating can be assigned to this security. 


VI. 


WESTERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 
CORPORATION 


Question—Should I buy Western Pa- 
cific Railroad stock at the present time 
in expectation of an early advance in 
market price? 


Answer—WESTERN PACIFIC RAILROAD Cor- 
PORATION: A holding company owning all 
of the stock of the Western Pacific Railroad 


_ Company, which operates -over 1000 miles 
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of road from San Francisco to Salt Lake 
City. Has joint ownership of the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, which gives it a con- 
necting link and provides a transcontinental 
route. 

The corporation is engaged in a large 
program of expansion and of improving the 
physical condition of its equipment. How- 
ever, earnings have not proved as great as 
expected and on November 1 the dividends 
on the preferred stock were passed; no divi- 
dends have been paid on the common. 

Would not consider a purchase at the 
present time, as it would appear that stock 
can be obtained at a future date at a lower 
price, and it may be some time before a 
recovery of the road’s earning power re- 
stores dividends and creates a profitable 


market for the stock. 


through Romance 


You may see the pictur- 
esque Southwestand old 
South at no additional 
fare on your trip East. 


You'll enjoy so much the Sunset 
way east, the colorful route of “Szn- 
set Limited” to middle west and east- 
ern points, via New Orleans. Arizona 
Apache Trail detour, New Mexico, 
Texas, luxuriant Louisiana. 

“Sunset Limited,’ famed round the 
world, carries you swiftly and com- 
fortably over this fascinating route. 
Its appointments are superb; as fine 
as a first-class hotel or club. 

That is the Sunset journey east. Read 
the new booklet describing it in de- 
tail. From N-w Orleans, you can 
continue by train or go to New York 
aboard Southern Pacific steamship. 
Meals and berth on the boat included 
in your fare. | 


Return via another of Southern Pacific's 
4 great routes across the continent—Gold- 
en State, Overland, or Shasta. A choice 
matched by no other railroad. 


Southern 
Pacific 


F. S. McGINNIS, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
San Francisco 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 
(Continued from Page 378) 


OLLECTORS of Wilsoniana will 
welcome the appearance of “Chro- 
nology of Woodrow Wilson,” a novel 
volume of data on the life of the war 
president, compiled by John Randolph 
Bolling and others for Mary Vander- 
pool Pennington. 
Here is a book which presents the 
life of Woodrow Wilson through a 


chronological arrangement of dates be- | 


ginning with his birth on December 28, 


Short Cut 
Safety 


a postcard, 
or a telephone call to 
S. W. STRAUS & CO. is 
a short cut to investment 
safety. By return mail you 
will receive well-diversified 
current offerings of thor- 
oughly safeguarded first 
mortgage bonds, yielding 
5.75 to 6.25 per cent. Ask 


for 
BOND LIST L-1730 


STRAUS & CO. 


Incorporated 
EsTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT Bonps 
STRAUS BUILDING 


79 Post St., San Francisco 
523 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 
STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St., New York 
STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 
45 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY 
INVESTOR 


The Straus Hallmark on a bond 
stamps it at once as the premier 
real estate security. 


1856, and ending on February 6, 1924, 
the day of his funeral. While a mere 
line or two suffices to mark many of the 
dates, some require a page or more, for 
the significance of an official act of his 
as governor or president is set down 
with some detail, and excerpts from his 
speeches are offered. 

Voluminous appendices, taking up 
more than half the volume, contain his 
most notable addresses, a brief descrip- 
tion of the League of Nations, and the 
League of Nations covenant. 

The book is not only of value as a 
reference work on the history in which 
Woodrow Wilson had a part in the mak- 
ing, but evidently compiled as a labor 
of love, likely to prove a treasure to 
admirers of Wilson. 3 

(“Chronology of Woodrow Wilson,” 
compiled for Mary Vanderpool Pen- 
nington by John Randolph Bolling and 
others. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., $3.50.) 


MOON OF MADNESS . 
{ hess best of this book is the figure of 
Major O’Shea. A daring, debonair, 
dependable man, ex-officer in His Maj- 
esty’'s service during the World War, 
the major takes a leading part in rid- 
ding the kingdom of the red menace. 

In spite of the major’s—er—ad- 
vanced years, Nanette, the dashing sub- 
deb, equally adorable and daring, is an 
unpremeditated but withal a _ willing 
and eager ally of O’Shea. This is chiefly 
because she loves him, but the major 
is too gallant to acknowledge that he 
knows it. 

The S-group of Communists lead 
their pursuers from Madeira to London, 
befogging the scent with forged pass- 
ports, code letters and the like. 

In spite of the possibilities of the 
yarn, the author’s *treatment slows it 
down considerably; and while not alto- 
gether dull, it nevertheless lacks that 
most vital element—readability. 


THE BOY’S LIFE OF COLONEL 
LAWRENCE 


| Ree story of the most dashing, ad- 
venturous and incredible figure in 
all of modern history—the mere youth 
of twenty-six years who became the un- 
crowned King of the Arabs and led them 
in their spectacular revolt against the 
Turks. 

Since the day when he first appeared 
in the news like a fantastic figure out 
of some story book, all the world has 
been eager to know the whole story of 
T. E. Lawrence, and no one has been 
more eager to hear it than red-blooded 
American boys. Here in this volume 
Lawrence’s life story is set down espe- 
cially for American boys by the man 
who knows him best. 


WORLD 


We are the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Magazine 


Grown-ups not allowed! 


TREASURE 
CHEST 


Stories and poems and draw- 

ings and things that every boy 

and girl likes. Done by boys 
and girls and grown-ups. 


THE TREASURE CHEST 
MAGAZINE 


$2.50 Per Year 
1402 de Young Building 
San Francisco, Calif. 


because even those 

who find it no novelty 
in registering in world- 
famous hotels experi- 
ence a new note of com- 
fort, convenience and 
atmosphere in St. Louis 
favored fine hotel-THE 
CORONADO! 


RATES 
From $2.50 


December, 1927 


> 


HELLO, 


S 
2 Hotel 
(Gionado 
7 Preformed... 
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A book of unusual interest 
to Westerners— 


THE ECHO 
ANTHOLOGY 
OF VERSE 


Containing the best poems pub- 

lished in The Echo and repre- 
senting over thirty-five poets, 
many of whom are native West- 
erners. 


The Rocky Mountain West has but 
one medium expressing its more seri- 
ous and permanent culture — THE 
EcuHo. 

Therefore, this first anthology to be 
issued by THE Ecuo will be of unusual 
importance and is the very first vol- 
ume of its kind in the history of the 
Rocky Mountain West. | 

While not all poets represented are 
Westerners, the anthology contains the 
work of all of the important poets in 
Colorado and in the Rocky Mountain 
states, 

The book will be attractively printed 
and bound and the edition will be 
strictly limited to 350 copies. Each 
copy will be numbered and auto- 
graphed by one of the poets represent- 
ed in the anthology. This important 
volume will soon be a collector’s item 
and will be worth much more than its 
publication price. 

Among the poets whose work will 
appear in the anthology are the fol- 
lowing named: 

Irene Stewart, Milton S. Rose, 
Gladys Oaks, Lilian White Spencer, 
Blanche Waltrip Rose, Margaret 
Tod Ritter, Willard Johnson, 

Harry McGuire, Mary Caro- 
lyn Davies, Kathleen Tank- 
ersley Young, Ernest H. 
Moll, Eleanor Allen, 


The edition is strictly limited to 350 
copies, and will -no doubt be exhausted 
soon. after publication date. ‘There- 
fore, in order to make sure of obtain- 
ing a copy it is necessary to send in 
your remittance for one or more books 


now. 
Price, Postpaid, 
$2.00 


Each book numbered and autographed. 
To reserve a copy of “The Echo’s 

Anthology of Verse,” the coupon below 

may be used. 
ee eee 


The Echo Publishing Co., 
1840 California Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Dear Sirs: 

Please send me opies 
of THE ECHO ANTHOLOGY OF 
VERSE, for which find inclosed remit- 
tance in the amount of $ 
(price per copy, $2.00). My order is 
- to be sent postpaid immediately upon 
publication and each book is to be 
numbered and autographed. 


Name 
_ Address 
City 
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1869-1926 
(Continued from Page 358) 


to test their singing qualities during his 
time, he hearkened very attentively. It 
never occurred to him that the young- 
ster just raising his voice in song might 
be a competitor for his own laurels. 
George knew he was a poet—he took his 
poetry very seriously—but he never 
dreamed of laurel. There was in him 
no vanity of achievement. For him the 
poets were a brotherhood—he reached 
out an eager hand to welcome a new 
singer. That poets like Christian Binck- 
ley, Ralph Gibbs, Flora McDonald 
Shearer and Nora May French died be- 
fore finding complete utterance was to 
George a very real tragedy. He made 
Clark Ashton Smith articulate, and 
found for him those paths of. encourage- 
ment that the inspired Auburn boy 
would never have found alone. He was 
whole-heartedly pleased when Robinson 
Jeffers commanded an audience after 
years of effort. 

It will be for our children and our 
children’s children to appraise Sterling’s 
poetry. Our estimate is unimportant. 
But we turn naturally to his poetry to 
express him in terms of what he means 
to us, and I think of those lines he wrote 
in his noble Ode to Shelley, lines so true 
of George himself : 


“O singer, fled afar! 
The erected darkness shall but isle 
the star 
That was your voice to men, 
Till morning come again 
And of the night that song alone 
remain.” 


GAUDEAMUS IGITUR 
(Continued from Page 371) 


Unto Praxiteles 
What shall we bring? 
What can we carve 
That unto him 

Were fit to give? 


To Leonardo who 
Could bring in pigment 
That would say — 
We wished to say? 


To Michaelangelo 
What gift 


In marble or in bronze? 


To Homer, 

Shakespeare, 

Dante, Shelley, 

Keats— 

What but their deathless lines 
Could we return? 


(Continued on Page 384) 


A Guiding 
Sign 


Io Those Who 
Appreciate Fine 
Hotels 


The Hollywood Plaza is hotel 
headquarters in Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. 


When on .your next trip to 
Southern California, make this 
famous hostelry your objective. 


Situated in the heart of Holly- 
wood, the hotel is most centrally 
located for either pleasure, business 
or shopping in Los Angeles. 


Every room is a parlor during 
the day time—a luxurious sleeping 
quarter at night. In-a-door Beds 
make this possible. 


Strange people, exotic sights, 
theaters, and entertainment are 
but a step away from the door of 
this famous hostelry. 


Write or wire us for reserva- 
tions in advance. Appoint this ho- 
tel now as your headquarters while 
in Southern California. 


Hollywood Plaza 
Hotel 


Hollywood, Calif. 
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GAUDEAMUS IGITUR 


In language such as theirs 
We cannot speak ; 
Therefore to him 

That here tonight 

Graces awhile 

Our festive way, 

What shall we say 
Were words of praise 

For Sterling’s lays? 


We speak of those we knew only “as 
we found them.” ‘To me, George Ster- 
ling was infinitely loyal, infinitely char- 
itable anad infinitely kind; and perhaps 
the greatness of himself in these great 
qualities will mean more to him in that 
other world of veiled incertitudes than 
his poetic genius meant in this. We may 
not know how he experienced that last 
curiosity, as Pater called it; but when 
he paced through the far-folded mists 
of the “cold and starless road of death” 


' —I, who knew his life-long hunger for 


the joy of song—I know that George 
Sterling went singing. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS 
(Continued from Page 377) 


thor informs us, there must be sound 
business management at the foundation. 
Mr. Thayer speaks not from an, observ- 
er’s viewpoint, but as one who has had 
actual experience. He has served on 
the staff of the Detroit News, Spring- 
field (Massachusetts) Republican and 
other journals throughout these United 
States. He has been a teacher of jour- 
nalism in Universities of Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas and California and the State 
College of Washington, etc. 

Perhaps it is this last contact which 
gives him the freedom of expression 
which is evident throughout the book. 
While he emphasizes the business prin- 
ciples of newspaper publishing, he does 
not neglect the ideal of service and in- 
dependence of thought which are so es- 
sential to the success of a mewspaper. 
There are in the 15 chapters. excellent 
suggestions as to newspaper plant pur- 
chase, equipment, organization, conduct, 
as well as circulation, advertising, edi- 
torial policy and the like. On the whole, 
this book is a work of constructive in- 
formation. 


LIFE OF CHRIST AND OF HIS 
MOTHER 


printing has 
reached an amazing plane of beauty. 
Plate work in colors, indeed, from the 
important presses, is become a delicate 
and exact science. No greater example 
of this exquisite work can be found than 
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in Stoke’s recent publication, THE LIFE 
OF CHRIST AND OF His MOTHER, ed- 
ited by Florence Heywood. Here are 


bound together twenty-four facsimile 


reproductions of the illustrations made 
for the illumination of Etienne Cheva- 
lier’s manuscript, a particular and highly 
important art treasure of the Chantilly. 
Miss Heywood, an American lecturer 
on art at the Louvre, and author of 
“Important Pictures of the Louvre,” 
has given each facsimile an excellently 
devised appreciation. In hand with 
Miss Heywood’s comment, the extremely 
interesting life of Fouquet is accounted 
Lg the young, sensitive and highly 
talented artist who made a warm friend 
of Charles VII and who painted that 
exotic Frenchman’s portrait. Important 
among the artist’s friends was one al- 
ways to be remembered, Fra Angelico. 


Perhaps most vital in contribution to 
the art of the world this volume offers 
is the charming sketch of rare and early 
French art, its fresh and native ten- 
dency to realism introduced in Fouquet’s 
homely and often startling details. The 
present masters of the French school owe 
him an immense gratitude. Young Fou- 
quet developed an amazing mastery in 
color detail, distributing brilliant tints 
with a graceful firmness over his can- 
vasses. And lastly, in the prose work 
of the book, is included a sparkling 
description of French life, in particular 
the life at Tours, during the exciting 
and glamorous days of Charles VII in 
the early fifteenth century. Much, of 
course, is to be said of those colorful 
days, the court intrigue, the bawling inns 
and the velvet-souled mistresses cater- 
ing eternally to the Bastard King. But 
this account, complete in itself, deals 
mainly with the inspirational details 
offered the artist at that time . . . the 
hum of the market place, the wild pro- 
fusion of cultured flowers, the statuary 
and estate of those born to high and 
expensive beauty. 

The pictures and words are 
singularly useless in attempting a de- 
scription . . . are simply rare and beau- 
tiful treasures. Unlimited patience and 
labor could alone reproduce them, as 
they are, in their rich color and tone. 
The originals were first gathered to- 
gether by the Duc D’Aumale, later dis- 
covered as ‘‘Fouquet’s Book of Hours.” 
D’Aumale, making his will, turned them 
over to the French government. ‘Thus 
the publishers are allowed the privilege 
of reproduction. 


The mechanical details of the book 
are remarkably well done. Bookbinding 
in a country that publishes ten thou- 
sand columns a year is often a careless 
and shoddy business. Not so with 
Stoke’s LirzE oF Curist AND His 
Moruer. Every painstaking detail has 
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been exhausted in the attempt to make 
this one of the outstanding books of the 
year. And the finished product meets 
with every particular of excellent taste. 
Type, cover, paper—naturally the finest 
hand-made material obtainable—achieves 
prominence on the collector’s shelf. And 
at this time of the year, when the fas- 
tidious book-lover casts about for suit- 
able Yuletide purchases, it is more than 
welcome. We recommend it not only 
for the exquisite taste and typography, 
but for the solid worth of content and 
the finely exact reproductions of oils 
long since numbered among the world’s 
greatest objects of art. 


THIS AND THAT 


N “Jeanne Margot’ the reader will 

find quiet and understanding. It is 
of a little girl who tends the cows of 
her uncle, a peasant, a story to win 
sympathy and admiration. Jeanne Mar- 
got has quaint ways and the adventures 
which come to her are of the kind to 
win a reader’s affection. With it all 
there are action, vivid pictures and con- 
tinued interest. 


NOTHER book of value is Steel 

and Jade,” a book of fiction, priced 
$2.50 and published by George H. 
Doran. It is the latest volume from 
the pen of the versatile Achmed Abdul- 
lah. ‘The book comprises a collection 
of short stories, differing essentially from 
his last book, ‘‘Ruth’s Rebellion.” In 
“Steel and Jade”. Abdullah has written 
stories of colorful Arabian scenes. ‘The 
author has spent many years in the East 
and knows the natives of the East bet- | 
ter, no deubt, than any other fiction 
writer whose works have appeared in 
English. Abdullah has written in seven 
different languages, and speaks and un- 
derstands a number of others. 


* 


Wt have given an excellent example 
of poetry, one of fiction, and now 
comes the “necessary book for authors,” 

authors of any type, be he searching for 
poetry magazines, magazines, motion 
picture companies, trade papers, or book 
publishers. It is a book of some 450 
pages, and is a solid list of magazines, 
reviews, periodicals, trade journals, phil- 
anthropic and humane publications, for- 
eign publications, with the requirements 
of each of them as to character, length, 
price, etc. One would feel that with 
such a Vade Mecum there could be little 
excuse for those hidden Bluebeard cup- 


~ boards we all have filled with manu- 


scripts that have evinced a homing in- 
stinct. Facts and yet more facts are 
here, and she who writes may read. 
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